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September 2 2010 831 Worker 

LETTERS 


Letters may have been 
shortened because of 
space. Some names 
may have been changed 

Determinist 

The main problem I have with Nick 
Rogers’ argument is that it is so 
determinist (‘Communist transition’, 
August 26). He mentions that the 
period of transition will be a period 
of class struggle - in fact Marx and 
Lenin say “intense” class struggle - 
and yet his whole description of the 
problems, say, of developing worker 
cooperatives remains at the level of 
the working out of blind economic 
forces, with not one mention of 
what the role of communists and the 
workers’ party would be within those 
cooperatives! 

Even at the level of economics, 
his argument is faulty. He says: 
“If workers’ cooperatives become 
dominant, it is not clear that social 
development will tend towards greater 
socialisation. We will effectively have 
created a property interest that might 
well resist moves towards social 
ownership.” Well, what we do know 
from experience is that state ownership 
can create the conditions for such 
social ownership to result not in social 
control, but in bureaucratic control, 
and the subsequent undermining of 
that very social ownership. But, also, 
if we take Nick’s correct statement that 
cooperatives under capitalism contain 
that basic contradiction, then we also 
have the reason why his argument 
is wrong - because capitalism itself 
has an economic drive towards 
socialisation. That drive is not only 
manifest in the division of labour, but 
also by the fact that capital is forced 
by the operation of the market to 
centralise and to concentrate. Capital, 
in so far as it continues to function as 
capital in a cooperative, will be forced 
to operate by that same law. 

In order to obtain the benefits of 
the economies of scale, to reduce 
competition that might reduce 
profits, every cooperative will have 
an incentive to merge its activities 
with other cooperatives, and 
indeed to take over existing private 
businesses. Indeed, to the extent that 
cooperative production demonstrates 
its advantages over private and state 
capitalist production - advantages 
arising precisely out of the fact 
of higher labour productivity and 
efficiency - so that lesson of the 
greater effectiveness of cooperative 
production will lead each co-op to 
recognise the benefits of extending 
that principle outside the limits of its 
own enterprise. 

Nick says that some enterprises 
will make more money than others. 
That is undoubtedly true, but this 
is one reason that Marx argued that 
cooperatives had to be a part of a 
national federation, with all of the 
profits beyond a certain minimum 
level being centralised within it, so 
that they could be used to invest and 
to expand the co-op sector. I have 
argued previously that, in addition, 
this centralised body could also pay 
out dividends to workers, thereby 
smoothing out these differences in 
profitability. In addition, it could build 
up funds to cover sickness and pension 
benefits for workers, bringing these 
functions under its auspices and out 
of the hands of the capitalist state. In 
fact, the co-op itself undertook that 
function in Britain in the 19th century. 
There would be considerable benefit 
of such a function being brought under 
the expertise of a cooperative bank, 
as a precursor to workers demanding 
that all of their pension funds - 
including those held by the state - were 
transferred to its management. 

I have also argued that this same 
economic drive applies across national 
boundaries, and cooperatives have 


always had internationalism as a 
guiding feature - and have been able to 
implement it far more effectively than 
either the workers’ parties or the trade 
unions. In this respect, the centralisation 
of profits, and the provision from them 
of pensions and other benefits would 
be a massive incentive for workers in 
less developed economies, where such 
benefits may not be available at all, to 
create their own cooperatives affiliated 
to such a federation. 

But, even if workers decided not 
to join such a federation, decided not 
to pay their profits into such a central 
fund in return for the benefits outlined 
- as well as the others I have outlined 
elsewhere - Nick’s objection is not 
decisive. As he quotes, Marx himself 
said in the Critique of the Gotha 
programme , even during the first phase 
of socialism, when bourgeois right 
continues, such inequality is bound to 
be present. If all workers draw out of 
a central store goods whose value in 
labour-time is equal to the labour-time 
contributed by the individual worker, 
then inequality must arise because 
not all workers are equal. Some are 
stronger, some more skilful and so 
on. But this inequality is qualitatively 
different from that which exists under 
capitalism, and which arises out of 
the non-ownership of the means of 
production. As he says in the Critique , 
establish cooperative production and 
you automatically change the basis of 
distribution between labour and capital. 
It is that division, that fundamental 
inequality, that we seek to undermine 
and which the establishment of 
cooperatives achieves. 

Nick also says that a co-op would 
only take on additional workers if per 
capita added value increases, which 
is an additional hurdle compared 
to a private capitalist. But, for one 
thing, this ignores the higher labour 
productivity of a workers’ co-op. 
Additionally, the fact that it does not 
simply expand the workforce willy- 
nilly can be a benefit. The private 
capitalist will expand the workforce 
in good times, in the knowledge that 
in slack times they can simply sack 
workers. Nick has taken on board 
all of the arguments of bourgeois 
economics in trying to understand 
how such a firm would operate. The 
fact is that a workers’ cooperative may 
well decide to forego short-run profit 
maximisation precisely in order to 
build up funds to cover those periods 
when trade is depressed, so as to avoid 
laying off its members, and it may use 
such periods for retraining, giving it 
a longer-term, profit-maximising 
advantage over private capital. 

I would argue that the basic 
dynamic of co-ops is such that they 
are extremely conducive to the 
intervention of Marxists within them, 
in order to win workers to the idea 
of a society which is a macrocosm 
of the co-op itself. Ironically, that 
is something which most certainly 
cannot be said of a trade union, 
whose function is the maintenance of 
capitalist society and the reproduction 
of bargaining within it. Yet ‘Marxists’ 
have tended to overemphasise activity 
in the latter and to disdain activity in 
the former. 

Arthur Bough 
email 

Dehumanisation 

I am enormously flattered, if surprised, 
to have gone from man-hating lesbian 
to “queen of the Taliban” in less than 
three months (Letters, August 26). 
This is better than Blair’s Bambi to 
Stalin. I genuinely had no idea it was 
this easy to annoy so many men in so 
little time. 

There seems to be some confusion 
regarding my position. I do not 
support the British state’s inadequate 
intervention in areas of violence 


against women. It is clear from all 
available evidence that women and 
children are not protected from sexual 
or domestic violence by the criminal 
justice system. Meanwhile, we labour 
under the misapprehension that men 
are inevitably sexually predatory and 
violent as if this is a force of nature, 
like weather; an inconvenience we 
have to put up with. I fundamentally 
do not accept what is, in many cases, 
a convenient excuse. 

Sorry, boys: I believe men’s 
behaviour, like women’s, to be 
socially constructed and therefore 
subject to change. It could be argued 
that men have a responsibility to assist 
in that process. Nor do I support the 
Taliban or any social or political 
organisation which creates or tolerates 
the economic, social or sexual control 
of women by religious authority, the 
state or male domination. 

My letters to this paper have 
concerned examples of individuals, 
or organisations (the CPGB) which, I 
have argued, have shown an unhelpful 
toleration of situations which should 
be clearly stated as unacceptable to 
socialists. Dave Douglass’s point 
about the treatment of the National 
Union of Mineworkers by the police 
is accepted. It does not follow that 
those who supported Moat in that 
context should not be challenged 
on their acceptance of his domestic 
violence. This is not a private matter of 
his personal relationships; it is just as 
much subject to political consideration 
as his relationship with his employer 
or the police. 

The same applies to the issue of the 
burqa ban in France. The distinction 
between public and private spheres, 
so much emphasised in bourgeois 
society, is hugely unhelpful to women. 
Religion, and its enforcement through 
the agency of the male-dominated 
family (both thought to properly 
belong in the private sphere), is 
therefore insulated from the influence 
of the republican ideals of the French 
state, leaving women in a particularly 
vulnerable position which a liberal/ 
libertarian focus on personal choice 
does little to mitigate. 

My use of the word ‘fetishised’ 
is not simply in the sense of furry 
handcuffs and PVC thongs, but in the 
sense of Marx’s phrase ‘commodity 
fetishism’, whereby relations between 
people appear to be relations between 
things. Therefore, disembodied made- 
up eyes through a niqab represent 
the social system whereby women’s 
sexuality for their own enjoyment 
is controlled, while simultaneously 
available for the entertainment of 
culturally approved men. This weird 
idea I have of men driven wild with 
lust is one shared by the woman 
(however misguided) who wrote 
the original article in The Sunday 
Telegraph , quoted by Peter Manson. 

The use of these images by the 
Weekly Worker , like that of boots 
under the street lamp to signify 
‘prostitution’, merely colludes in the 
dehumanisation of the women thus 
depicted, and therefore all women. I 
thought socialists were meant to be 
against that sort of thing. 

Heather Downs 
Medway 

Untwisted 

In response to David Douglass’s 
comment, I do not have a “twisted 
mind” (Letters, August 26). I am sane 
and happy, thank you. 

I am not at all surprised by your use 
of language in response to my letter. 
It’s very clear to me that no matter 
how much people try to engage with 
you about certain topics - in particular, 
violence against women - you just 
don’t get it. 

A comment left on the Raoul Moat 
fan page on Facebook said: “If my 


mrs ever does to me what she did to 
Raoul I hope I’m brave enough to do 
a Moaty.” 

As Sarah Churchill wrote in 
the New Statesman , “Thus a new 
expression enters the language: 
‘doing a Moaty’, otherwise known as 
‘bravely’ attempting to murder women 
who have the unmitigated gall to try to 
end a relationship with someone who 
is, in fact, homicidal. How dare we? 
All of these stories have a sickening 
common denominator: they are about 
men who think that it is permissible, 
even estimable, to attack women. 
And they are about the society that 
so concurs with this attitude that it 
doesn’t even notice.” 

The world is full of people who 
disagree with you. Facing this fact is 
part of growing up. 

Aurora 

email 

Real threat 

After you’ve devoted so much space 
to a non-event (‘Leftist dogma and 
exaggerated threats’, August 26), I 
look forward to your coverage of the 
events in Bradford on August 28. 

The trouble is that the Socialist 
Workers Party hasn’t invented the 
English Defence League. Even if 
you take away the exaggeration and 
hysteria, the EDL is real and provokes 
a reaction. The left is badly split 
on how to react and there is much 
confusing double-talk about what is 
going on, but to hint that it is all made 
up by the SWP for their own internal 
and distorted reasons does not clarify 
or help; it just adds to the double-talk. 

Maciej Zurowski may think that the 
EDL’s protest is to “express a specific 
viewpoint” but, when they express 
their xenophobic and Islamophobic 
viewpoint by throwing stones and 
a smoke bomb at onlookers and 
protestors, as they did in Bradford, 
I don’t think open debate will show 
them how wrong they are. Their 
violent aggression is real and the 
test I’d put to you is: do you stand 
with the rather unorganised crowd 
of (mostly) Bradfordians, black and 
white, Muslim and whatever, who 
turned up and sought to confront the 
EDL racists when they escaped from 
their enclosure? 

Matthew Caygill 
Leeds 

EDL driven out 

Saturday’s English Defence League 
demonstration in Bradford was 
different from most of the previous 
ones, as this time it was not countered 
directly by Unite Against Fascism. 
Instead the EDL was driven out of 
town by leftwing and community 
activists from organisations that 
refused to be part of UAF and Hope 
Not Hate’s so-called ‘multicultural 
festival’. 

Police harassment managed to 
stop the counter-demonstration going 
ahead, as planned by Leeds Anti- 
Fascism and Anti-Racism Network 
and Bradford United Against Racism, 
while UAF called for support for the 
‘We are Bradford’ gathering. The 
police split up groups of people 
they suspected of being anti-fascist 
protestors. While leafleting in the 
city centre calling for a counter¬ 
demonstration, we were surrounded 
and forced to walk in twos - groups 
were not allowed. Some were 
threatened with arrest for standing 
with more than one comrade in the 
park next to Centenary Square. Albion 
Street, where the anarchist social club 
is located, was heavily surrounded. 
It was impossible to go in and out 
without being stopped and searched, 
filling out personal details and being 
photographed by a grumpy copper. 

Disorganisation and disunity 


in the anti-fascist movement and 
among the left was evident. No-one 
had a clear idea of what was really 
going on. There were different events 
taking place at the same time in areas 
authorised by the police beforehand. 
So when a counter-demonstration 
seemed impossible, some left for the 
UAF event and some headed toward 
the official council gathering outside 
the city centre. 

‘We are Bradford’ was absurd. It 
was located in an area far away from 
the eyes of the public - some even 
thought it was an EDL gathering 
because nothing apart from the 
police was visible from the main 
road. A dozen Asian youth who had 
come from Birmingham to defend 
the mosque near where the EDL was 
holding its “static assembly” were so 
frustrated: they refused to be part of 
it and soon left. 

Some of the speeches were more 
appropriate to a guild hall celebration 
than an anti-fascist event. People were 
told to put their trust in those who did 
not let them walk freely with their 
companions - the police were clearly 
primed up to arrest anti-fascists at the 
drop of a hat. 

After walking around the city in 
ones and twos, a number of community 
and anti-fascist activists - mostly 
unaffiliated to UAF - were finally 
able to gather metres from the EDL 
assembly. Despite smoke bombs, 
bottles and stones thrown from the 
EDL side amid chants of “We love 
the floods” (referring to the latest 
humanitarian crises in Pakistan), it was 
the anti-fascists the police attacked, 
forcing them into two separate streets 
and attempting to kettle them. There 
were confrontations, as people were 
determined to push back police lines 
to get closer to the EDL. The anti¬ 
fascist gathering grew in numbers, 
in opposition to the call of UAF and 
Hope Not Hate to stick with the ‘We 
are Bradford’ event. When a group of 
hundred or so managed to break out 
from the EDL’s main demonstration, 
UAF, Hope Not Hate and the mullahs 
called for people to stand by and 
watch, as the fascists went wild. 

Without police permission and 
stewards, the unofficial counter¬ 
demonstration - made up of Asian 
youth, local residents and leftwing 
activists, including comrades from 
Workers Power, the Alliance for 
Workers’ Liberty and assorted 
anarchists - chased the EDL all the way, 
trapped them in Forster Square station 
and forced them out of Bradford. 

It is vital to understand that if the 
counter-demonstration had not taken 
place, the state-friendly strategy 
of UAF and Hope Not Hate would 
have let the EDL free to rampage 
around the city and Bradford could 
have been labelled a success for the 
EDL. But what stopped them was the 
determination of the local youth and 
those unaffiliated to UAF, who stood 
face to face against the EDL in defence 
of the community. 

Rozh Ahmad 
Leeds 

New friends 

This year I participated in the CPGB’s 
Communist University for the first 
time, attending from the opening 
until the end. The programme was 
very intense, but also very interesting. 
I have not mastered English very 
well and this made understanding 
difficult. Despite this problem, I could 
follow most of the presentations and 
discussions. 

During those seven days, I made 
new friends. We exchanged experiences 
and reflected on joint activities. I am 
very happy to have been there and I 
hope to return next year. 

Mina Parto 
email 
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CRICKET _ 

Batting for 
Iranian workers 



Playing the game 


T his year’s solidarity cricket 
match between Hands Off the 
People of Iran and the Labour 
Representation Committee - a fund 
-raiser for the Workers Fund Iran 
charity - contained all the excitement 
you might expect from an August 
bank holiday: a torrential shower, a 
gallant but unavailing run chase by 
the LRC, and another CPGB mem¬ 
ber joining the ‘golden duck club’. 
Around 50 people attended the 32- 
over game last Sunday in Victoria 
Park, east London. 

All the weather reports had pre¬ 
dicted golden sunshine, but after cap¬ 
tain John Sidwell won the toss Hopi 
went out to bat first under gloomy grey 
skies. Their youngest player, James 
Carruthers, a stalwart wicketkeeper 
aged just 15, opened the batting in 
partnership with Martin Jones. The 
partnership was not to last: a fast ball 
on target bowled by Mary Partington 
took the first wicket for the LRC, and 
James was replaced by Vic Marelic, 
dashing out to bat so quickly that he 
wore a child’s helmet over his sun¬ 
glasses, and completely forgot his 
gloves. Martin Jones retired after his 
cool half-century, and anyone who 
attended last year’s match will be re- 


O ur very much curtailed Au¬ 
gust fighting fund pulled in 
£580 in the two weeks or so since 
the end of the CPGB’s Summer 
Offensive fundraising drive. This 
is a bit short of the £650 target 
I was hoping to achieve, but is 
commendable nevertheless, con¬ 
sidering we are still in the holiday 
season. 

That fact has also been 
demonstrated in the low number 
of online readers we had last 
week - less than 10,000 again, or 
9,340, to be precise. But three of 
them - DW, TB and LL - came up 
with donations. In DW’s case his 
£15 gift came on top of a year’s 
subscription to this paper and the 
purchase of six CPGB books - that 
adds up to £90 all told. 


lieved that Ben Lewis stayed in well 
past the first ball, eventually notch¬ 
ing up 43 runs before finding him¬ 
self at the wrong end of a more than 
controversial lbw decision from the 
umpire, Weekly Worker editor Peter 
Manson. Sidwell and newcomer Luke 
Mackenzie went on to bat steadily un¬ 
til the darkening clouds opened around 
2.30, and both teams retired - or rather 
raced off - with the spectators trying 
to stay dry under two small gazebos. 
It was clearly time for lunch. 

Players and supporters tucked 
into their sausages, burgers and salad 
as they huddled together under the 
crowded awnings. Drinks sales shot 
up as the rain poured down. Special 
thanks go to Milly Morris for man¬ 
aging to keep the barbecues alight 
throughout the downpour, while her 
daughters, Iggy and Bella, showed off 
their lightning-fast arithmetic behind 
the busy bar for most of the day. 

Eventually the rain slowed to a 
trickle and the two captains, John 
Sidwell and Sean McNeill, in consul¬ 
tation with umpire Manson, decreed 
that it was safe to continue. Hopi 
eventually reached 175 runs, de¬ 
spite the best efforts of LRC bowlers 
Partington, Rowan Kennedy, Andrew 


Standing order donations totted 
up to £145 last week - varying 
from HG’s fiver to JT’s £50 - but 
every one of them is very much 
appreciated. Then there was a £20 
cheque from DV, which comes 
on top of his regular monthly 
contribution. Thanks go to each 
and every one of our financial 
supporters, whether by cheque, 
PayPal or standing order. 

But now we need to step up 
our fundraising. We need £1,250 
every full calendar month and we 
must ensure that target is reached 
in September • 

Robbie Rix 

Fill in a standing order form 
(back page), donate via our 
website, or send cheques, 
payable to Weekly Worker 


Fisher and Jim Gleeson. The LRC then 
came out to bat, and with them came 
the sunshine. Within half an hour all 
evidence of the storm was erased, as 
the outfield started to dry up and the 
skies turned blue. 

It is worth noting that the LRC 
fielded a slim-line but extremely 
game team: several last-minute can¬ 
cellations led to a desperate short¬ 
age of batsmen, meaning that some 
players had to bat twice and Hopi 
comrade James Turley came out for 
the other side at number nine wearing 
black trousers and shoes! Such lack 
of respect for cricketing decorum 
did not go unpunished by the gods, 
and he was bowled by Sidwell for a 
golden duck. 

Pressure mounted as virtuoso 
bowlers Sidwell and (Martin’s broth¬ 
er) Gareth Jones bowled a series of 
unplayable deliveries, but Partington 
and McNeill put up the best partner¬ 
ship of the afternoon, and McNeill 
also provided the quote of the day after 
facing lethally slow bowler Frances 
Grahl: “I told myself I couldn’t get out 
to someone wearing denim hot pants!” 

At the end of an exciting day, the 
LRC’s brave fight brought them 94 
runs, but they couldn’t catch up with 
Hopi. Mary Partington and Martin 
Jones were declared player’s player by 
the respective teams, and Hopi would 
have been presented with a shield but 
for someone forgetting to pick it up 
from the engravers. 

Summing up the day, Yassamine 
Mather reminded everybody of the 
serious political work that must con¬ 
tinue after the beer and barbecue had 
been cleared away. She gave more bad 
news from a factory threatened with 
closure in Iran, and smilingly added 
that the workers had been pleased to 
hear about a cricket match played in 
London, despite their own critical 
situation. 

This is the message we need to 
take away from Sunday: while we can 
congratulate ourselves on a fun and 
friendly match which raised around 
a thousand pounds for Workers Fund 
Iran (www.workersfund.org), we can¬ 
not walk away from the pitch, unstrap 
our pads and forget about Iran until 
next August. Cricketers and specta¬ 
tors - find out now what more you can 
do for Hopi • 

Kelly King 


— Fighting fund 

Commendable 



Communist Forums 

London: To be announced. 

Manchester: www.communiststudents.org.uk. 

Oxford: Study group, every Monday evening, studying David 
Harvey’s Limits to capital. 

Details: oxfordcommunists@googlemail.com. 

South Wales: Call Bob for details: 07816 480679. 

CPGB podcasts 

Every Monday, we upload a podcast of commentary on the current 
political situation. In addition, the site features voice files of public 
meetings and other events: http://cpgb.podbean.com. 

Communist Students 

For meetings in your area, contact info@communiststudents.org.uk or 
check out www.communiststudents.org.uk. 

Radical Anthropology Group 

‘Introduction to anthropology’ series, Tuesdays 6pm-9pm, St Martin’s 
Community Centre, 43 Carol Street, London NW1 (Camden tube). 
Begins September 21. 
www.radicalanthropologygroup.org. 

New plays at the Jellyfish theatre 

August 26 to September 18, 8pm: 'Oikos' by Simon Wu. 

September 23 to October 9, 8pm: ’Protozoa' by Kay Adshead. 

The Jellyfish Theatre, 11-25 Union Street, London SE1. 
www. oikosproj ect. com. 

Lower depths 

August 31 to September 19, 7.45pm (no show Mondays): Maxim 
Gorky's The lower depths , Barons Court Theatre, London W14. 

Tickets £12 and £10. Box office: 020 8932 4747. 

Defend Roma 

Saturday September 4, 1pm: Demonstration against eviction of Roma 
families, French embassy, 58 Knightsbridge (next to Hyde Park), 
London W1. Organised by the Irish Traveller Movement: 
info@irishtraveller.org.uk. 

Dispossessed 

Sunday September 5, 6pm: Talk and photo essay, ‘Bedouin Land’, 
Dragon Hall, 17 Stukely Street, London WC2. Speaker: Silvia Boriani 
on the dispossessed in the Negev. 

Organised by Jews for Justice for Palestinians: jQfp.com. 

Remember Mikey Powell 

Sunday September 5, 7pm: Vigil to commemorate seventh anniversary 
of death of Mikey Powell in police custody, Thornhill Road police 
station, Handsworth, Birmingham. 

Organised by Friends of Mikey Powell Campaign for Justice: 
http://mikeypowell-campaign.org.uk. 

Defend Martin Smith 

Tuesday September 7, 9am: Protest, South Western Magistrates Court, 
176a Lavender Hill, London SW11 (Clapham Junction station; nearest 
tubes: Clapham South, Clapham Common). Drop charges against 
Martin Smith for assaulting a police officer on October 2009 anti-Nick 
Griffin demonstration. 

Organised by Unite Against Fascism: http://uaf.org.uk. 

London fightback 

Thursday September 9, 7pm: Meeting, Bloomsbury Church, 235 
Shaftesbury Avenue, London WC2. Build for a mass protest at the 
Tory conference. Speakers from Right to Work Campaign, RMT, 

FBU, UCU and NUJ. 

Organised by the Right to Work campaign: 07986 085162. 

Save Connexions 

Tuesday September 12, 12 noon: Rally, outside Birmingham Council 
House. Against threatened closure and loss of 270 jobs. 

Organised by Unison: unison.org.uk/westmidlands. 

Convention of the Left 

Friday September 24, Saturday September 25: Conference - ‘Building 
unity in the age of austerity’, Friends Meeting House, Mount Street, 
Manchester Ml. 

Friday, 6pm to 9pm: international struggles against the cuts agenda. 
Saturday, 10am to 5pm: building alliances against the cuts. 

Speakers include Gregor Gall {Morning Star writer), John McDonnell 
MP and Matt Wrack (FBU). Saturday lunch available; evening social. 
Organised by Convention of the Left: www.conventionoftheleft.org. 

Where next for CNWP? 

Sunday September 26, 12 noon to 4pm: Extended steering committee 
meeting, University of London Students Union, Malet Street, London 
WC1. Open to all CNWP supporters. Voting restricted to members 
(join on the day). Capped pooled fare - £10. Motions to Dave Nellist 
by 10 am, Wednesday September 22. 

Organised by Campaign for a New Workers’ Party: 
info@cnwp.org.uk. 

Stuff your cuts 

Sunday October 3,12 noon: Demonstration, outside Tory Party 
conference, central Birmingham. Protest against being made to pay to 
pay for a crisis we did not cause. 

Organised by Right to Work: 07986 085162. 

CPGB wills 

Remember the CPGB and keep the struggle going. Put our party’s 
name and address, together with the amount you wish to leave, in your 
will. If you need further help, do not hesitate to contact us. 
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Programmatic dead end 

The more things change, the more they remain the same. Eddie Ford looks at the latest draft of 
Britain s road to socialism 


T he Morning Star's Communist 
Party of Britain has published 
the new draft of its programme, 
Britain s road to socialism. This is to 
be debated at the CPB congress in 
October, which will “decide the pro¬ 
cedure for its amendment and adop¬ 
tion”. 1 One does not anticipate that 
congress will vote down the draft. 

As many Weekly Worker readers 
will know, the BRS was first published 
(originally as The British road to 
socialism) in February 1951 as the 
programme of the Communist Party 
of Great Britain and has since gone 
through several revisions or ‘updates’. 
Inevitably, the tempo of political 
events and forces, both domestically 
and internationally, was relentlessly 
cruel to each of these versions - rapidly 
rendering sections of them irrelevant 
or redundant, sometimes even as they 
rolled off the presses. Of course, prior 
to publication, the first edition of the 
BRS notoriously received the personal 
attention and approval of Joseph 
Stalin - who was keen to bolster the 
programme’s peaceful, reformist 
and nationalist credentials so as to 
make it amenable to the opportunist 
diplomatic and political manoeuvres 
of the Soviet bureaucracy. 

So, in a partial contrast to the 
CPGB’s earlier programme, For 
Soviet Britain - a confused and 
eclectic left sectarian mishmash that 
was adopted in February 1935 and 
then hastily dumped within a year - the 
BRS ‘sensibly’ proposes that what it 
calls socialism can be achieved by the 
official labour movement, working, at 
least initially, within and utilising the 
existing forms and structures of the 
bourgeois British state: not least the 
army, judiciary and the civil service 
bureaucracy, of course. Central to 
this wretched schema was the naive 
and stupidly utopian notion - debates 
still rage as to whether Stalin himself 
actually believed it - that ‘socialism’ 
will be achieved through a gradualistic 
and lengthy process of ever more 
leftwing Labour governments 
working in a parliamentary coalition 
with communist MPs. Naturally, this 
peaceful road was to be immeasurably 
assisted by the international balance 
of forces tilting towards the ‘socialist 
camp’ - ensuring that the ruling 
class gave up without a fight when 
confronted with the obviously 
undefeatable progressive alliance of 
communist and leftwing Labour MPs, 
third world liberation movements and 
an ever more powerful USSR and its 
‘socialist’ allies. 

Or, to call a spade a spade, there 
was a national road to socialism - 
the BRS being the programmatic 
embodiment of that national socialism 
- to be delivered from above, thanks 
to the Labour Party, the CPGB 
and the trade union bureaucracy, 
aided by Soviet might (albeit from 
a discreet distance, of course, in 
order not to violate precious British 
national sovereignty). Which is, our 
‘official’ CPGB comrades had a near 
superstitious worship of power - or at 
least what seemed powerful at the time 
- and this essentially substitutionist 
method, privileging any power but 
that of the organised working class 
winning socialism from below, 
remained a programmatic constant of 
the BRS from 1951 onwards, whatever 
the latest opportunist twist and turn 
of the ‘official’ CPGB leadership or 
indeed the Soviet bureaucracy. 

As the venal and anti-democratic 
Eurocommunist leadership of the 
CPGB moved towards liquidation of 
the party in the mid-1980s, opposition 



Inspiration for CPB 

elements around the Morning Star 
formed the Communist Campaign 
Group. The CCG comrades, many of 
whom had opposed the BRS for its 
overt reformism, suddenly discovered 
its virtues and in 1988, when they 
abandoned the host organism to 
‘refound’ the Communist Party of 
Britain, they now upheld the sacred 
nostrums and verities of the BRS 
themselves. Within three years the 
Soviet Union and most of the other 
‘socialist countries’ - the existence of 
which was supposed to underwrite the 
viability of the BRS - were no more. 
The 1990 version had informed us 
that the international balance of 
forces had tilted decisively in favour 
of the ‘socialist camp’. But that did 
not cause the comrades to question 
its utopianism. Those whom the gods 
wish to destroy ... 

Hence, what to make of the CPB’s 
‘updated’ BRS1 Well, in some senses 
it is to be welcomed - at least the CPB 
has a programme, no matter how 
awful. An open public statement or 
declaration of strategic intent. Unlike 
the Socialist Workers Party, of course, 
which as a point of perverse principle 
boasts about how it is not ‘weighed 
down’ by a programme. However, the 
latest BRS, whether adopted or not by 
the October congress, represents an 
object lesson in how not to write a 
programme. Instead of presenting us 
with a strategic road map to working 
class power, a compass with which to 
get from where we are now to where 
we want to be (socialism/communism) 
we are presented with extraneous and 
transient detail - in other words, the 
usual ‘official communist’ approach 
to programme writing. This has often 
resulted in the need for a speedy 
rewrite, perhaps almost immediately. 
Come October the new version of 
the BRS might be out of date already, 
even if we are optimistically told that 
it is “intended to be a guide to action” 
and “not a speculative prediction or a 
dogmatic blueprint”. 2 

'Party of labour’ 

The new BRS is predicated on the same 
essential political and programmatic 
perspective that underpinned all the 
previous versions - that the existing 
state machine can be transformed into 
a vehicle of socialist emancipation 
through the election of a left government 
and that the ‘socialist’ countries provide 
us with some sort of model of how to 
organise and run society. 


However, the New Labour/Blairite 
‘counterrevolution’ appeared to 
destroy the BRS shibboleth of Labour 
as the historic harbinger of socialism. 
This produced a deep division within 
the CPB, with a running civil war 
between the ‘traditionalists’ who 
still want to ‘reclaim’ Labour - the 
fundamentalist or literalist upholders 
of the BRS, if you like - and the 
so-called ‘modernisers’, including 
general secretary Robert Griffiths, 
who now look to the emergence of 
an alternative, trade union-backed, 
“party of labour” to replace the very 
real Labour Party. Hence the fractious 
battles within the CPB over whether or 
not to support Respect, No2EU, Tusc, 
etc. Of course, both wings of the CPB 
are tied by a thousand umbilical cords 
to Labourism and hence to the British 
state and nationalism. 

Needless to say, this tension or 
confusion over the Labour Party - with 
it or against it? - makes its way into the 
‘updated’ BRS, predictably enough. 
So it leaves open the possibility of 
‘reclaiming’ Labour - after all, never 
throw all your cards away. Thus the 
draft states that the “potential exists to 
wage a broad-based, resolute fight to 
reclaim the party for social democratic 
and more leftwing policies”. However, 
“should it prove too difficult to 
challenge New Labour with any 
real prospect of success”, then the 
“major sections of the trade union 
movement should meet together with 
their political allies to consider how 
to re-establish a mass party of labour” 
- which is to say, “one which will 
represent the interests of the working 
class and the people generally”. 3 

Similarly, we learn that during 
the “course of the struggle for 
the leftwing programme and the 
election of a left government” it is 
“likely that new forms of working 
class and progressive organisation 
will have arisen”. Therefore, we are 
led to conclude, “every effort should 
be made to involve these new forms 
of embryonic political power in the 
formulation of policy, tactics and 
strategy and in the enforcement of 
government measures based on the 
Leftwing programme ”. 4 Elsewhere, 
the draft talks about the “need for a 
popular anti-monopoly alliance to 
secure the maximum support and 
the broadest possible alliances for 
policies which challenge any aspect 
of state-monopoly capitalism”. 
These alliances, it goes on, are 


“based on mass extra-parliamentary 
campaigning and militancy”, which 
will “need to win the election of a 
left government based on a socialist, 
Labour, communist and progressive 
majority in the Westminster 
parliament, supported by similar 
formations in the Scottish and Welsh 
legislatures”. 5 

Leaving aside for a moment the 
whole question of the CPB’s craven 
reformism - never for a second do 
the authors of the draft consider 
the possibility of a revolutionary 
transformation of society - what the 
‘updated’ BRS assumes is that the 
working class in Britain needs to go 
back historically to Labourism, or in 
other words revive social democracy. 
One wing wants to go back to social 
democracy through the Labour Party 
while the other looks to something 
similar to the new workers’ party 
promoted by the Socialist Party in 
England and Wales. In that sense 
SPEW is more consistent or logical in 
its programmatic outlook than the CPB 

- albeit one that is consistently and 
logically wrong, and quite disastrously 
so. That is, the Labour Party is dead 
as a site for struggle and this requires 
the left to fight for disaffiliation of the 
trade unions in the name of inventing 
a Labour Party mark two (with the 
role of Marxists being to deny that that 
they are Marxists at all, but to act as 
loyal left social democrats within the 
new phantom ‘mass workers’ party’ 
until the day is right to jump out of 
the wings like Superman and assume 
revolutionary leadership over the 
bemused working class). 

Clearly, if opposition to the 
coalition and cuts does drive Labour 
to the left - hardly a wild speculation 

- then the CPB traditionalists will 
doubtless claim that they were right all 
along and that all this talk of the unions 
forming a new “mass party of labour” 
was just so much irresponsible, leftist 
hot air; and that the ‘updated’ BRS is 
founded on a false premise, if not a 
bit politically embarrassing. In which 
case, why not ‘update’ it again and put 
back all the old-school stuff about the 
centrality of the Labour Party in the 
struggle for socialism? 

'Socialist’ China 

As for the ‘socialist’ countries, 
the CPB comrades continue their 
Stalinist infatuation with them - 
Soviet Union or no Soviet Union, 
Uncle Joe or no Uncle Joe. Thus in 
the section ironically entitled ‘Lessons 
of socialism’, the draft declares that 
“during its near 70-year existence the 
Soviet Union showed how socialist 
planning and public ownership could 
transform society in the interests 
of the mass of the population” 

- even if unexplained “serious 
mistakes, pressures and unresolved 
contradictions eventually resulted in 
the collapse of the socialist system in 
the Soviet Union and eastern Europe”. 

However, do not despair, 
comrades: “determined not to suffer 
the same fate” as the Soviet Union, 
“China’s communists have placed 
greatest emphasis on economic and 
social development” - leading to a 
situation where “state power is being 
used to combine economic planning 
and public ownership with private 
capital and market mechanisms, 
with the aim of building a socialist 
society in its primary stage”. In fact, 
the BRS gushes, in China “state- 
directed policies have lifted more 
than 600 million people - almost 
half the population - out of extreme 
poverty since 1981, a feat unequalled 


in human history”. Furthermore, we 
are also told, “advances have also 
been made in extending democratic 
rights, but without the Communist 
Party weakening its leading role in 
political life” - and that the “foreign 
policy of the People’s Republic 
of China has sought to uphold the 
principles of national sovereignty 
and peaceful coexistence”. 6 Who 
would have thought that China has 
embraced the capitalist market with 
a vengeance? That workers, far from 
collectively running society, have 
even fewer democratic rights than in 
most capitalist countries? 

However, in case workers might be 
put off by the example of China, the 
BRS stresses the “need for each country 
to find its own path to socialism”. In 
Britain and its “constituent nations”, 
the draft concludes, “taking the 
road to socialism can only be done 
successfully if those differing 
national conditions are taken fully 
into account”. And for good measure 
we are told that “the reality of uneven 
economic and political development 
under capitalism” has exploded 
“the abstract and defeatist myth that 
socialist revolution can only be a 
single-stage and wholly or primarily 
global process”. 7 

The paean of praise to the 
bureaucratic tyrannies in China and 
elsewhere makes a mockery of the 
introduction to the draft programme 
where we told about - quite correctly, 
of course - the “Marxist insistence 
that the liberation of the working 
class and the emancipation of the 
people must be through the action 
of the working class and the people 
themselves”, since “freedom cannot 
be imposed from outside or above” 
but has to be “fought for and won by 
the active, conscious participation 
of the overwhelming majority of the 
population”. 8 

Self-evidently, the CPB is at a 
programmatic dead end - no matter 
how often it ‘updates’ the BRS (and 
you can bet your bottom dollar that 
it will be rewritten yet again in the 
very near future). But BRS reformism, 
predicated on the existence of a 
strong ‘socialist’ bloc and based 
on an alliance with the trade union 
bureaucracy and Labourism - whether 
in the form of the actual Labour Party 
or a replacement - has surely lost all 
plausibility • 

eddie.ford@weeklyworker.org.uk 
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SOUTH AFRICA 


Break with ANC popular front 

The public sector strike victory has been won despite, not because of, the SACP, writes Peter Manson 


A s I write, the two-week South 
African public sector strike 
that has particularly hit 
schools and hospitals is on the verge 
of being settled. Over a million work¬ 
ers belonging to unions affiliated to 
the Congress of South African Trade 
Unions have stood firm - a million 
more were to have been called out by 
Cosatu in solidarity action of general 
strike proportions from September 2. 

Over the last few weeks the African 
National Congress government has 
been forced to up its offer of a 5.2% 
pay rise plus a monthly housing 
allowance of R500 (£44) to a “final 
offer” of 7% plus R700, which in turn 
was superseded by the latest increase, 
likely to be accepted by the unions, of 
7.5% and R800 (£71). Although this 
falls short of Cosatu’s claim for 8.6% 
plus R1,000, it nevertheless represents 
a victory, considering that the rate of 
inflation stands at 4.5%. 

According to public services 
minister Richard Baloyi, the previous 
offer of 7% would have forced 
the government to exceed its wage 
budget by R5 billion (£442 million). 
Now the overspend will be R6.5 
billion (£574 million), a further blow 
to the government’s aim of reducing 
its budget deficit to below 5%. But 
the attacks on the working class and 
poor will now take another form, with 
the government promising yet more 
cuts and job losses across the board 
instead. 

The bitter dispute has sent the ANC- 
led tripartite alliance (with Cosatu and 
the South African Communist Party) 
into its deepest ever crisis, with this 
popular front clearly split along open 
class lines: the ANC on one side, 
Cosatu on the other and the hapless 
SACP leadership attempting to bridge 
the gap, as it desperately tries to hold 
the popular front together. 

The mass of workers, belonging 
to the National Education, Health 
and Allied Workers Union (Nehawu) 
and the South African Democratic 
Teachers Union (Sadtu), as well as 
several smaller unions, including the 
previously whites-only SA Teachers 
Union, displayed great militancy 
and determination. In several towns 
classrooms and hospital wards were 
closed by flying pickets and the media 
had a field day with allegations of 
violence and intimidation. It was 
claimed that hospital patients had 
died as a direct result of the strike. 
In one well publicised case hospital 
staff were said to have deliberately 
abandoned new-born babies, causing 
two to die of starvation. 

Outside a Soweto hospital, the 
police fired rubber bullets and used 
water cannons against pickets. Rubber 
bullets were also used against 
striking teachers in KwaZulu 
Natal. Sadtu reported that 
one of its provincial 
secretaries, together 
with 50 other teachers, 
was arrested on August _ 

23 while taking part in 
a peaceful picket. 

Despite previous 
unsuccessful attempts 
by the Democratic 
Nurses Organisation 
of SA (Denosa) to 
agree emergency 
cover in the event 
of a strike, the 
unions 


tried to provide skeleton staffing in 
many hospitals. However, as Denosa 
points out, lack of equipment and 
chronic understaffing often makes even 
emergency treatment near impossible 
under normal circumstances. 

As well as using its police to 
attack pickets, the government 
adopted a number of other measures 
in its attempt to defeat the strikers. 
The ANC sent army medics into 
hospitals and called for “volunteers” 
from the public. The former liberation 
fighters of the South African National 
Military Veterans Association issued a 
statement condemning “the abuse of 
the right to strike by some elements” 
and claimed: “The conduct of some of 
the strikers is worse than what soldiers 
are allowed to do in a war situation.” 
The association made an open call for 
its members to scab. 

State bodies won a high court 
interdict against strikes by “essential” 
workers, including prison wardens, 
police and healthworkers. Although 
some smaller unions complied with 
the back-to-work ruling, most simply 
ignored it. The government threatened 
action against individual workers who 
continued to strike in defiance of the 
interdict. 

But this only had the effect of 
strengthening the strikers’ resolve 
and encouraging others to join in. 
On August 24 the Police and Prisons 
Civil Rights Union (Popcru) gave 
notice that it would join the strike 
and condemned the “usage of batons, 
rubber bullets, arbitrary detention, 
water cannons and other intimidatory 
methods employed by the state”. In 
an open call to mutiny, Popcru called 
on “all our membership to defy the 
improper instructions from their 
commanders, which are meant to 
injure the good cause we are fighting”. 

The next day the South African 
Security Forces Union, describing its 
members as “workers in uniform”, 
called on the government to come up 
with “a proper offer” and declared: 
“The continual use of soldiers as 
scab labour in hospitals is not only 
unsustainable, but is parasitic.” It 
asked members to “engage in legal 
actions in solidarity”. The S A National 
Defence Union was also considering 
joining the strike. 

Sections of the bourgeois 
media were not at all convinced by 
government attempts to defeat the 
strikes. The Times in Johannesburg, 
even before these statements from the 
police and soldiers’ unions, published 
a front-page editorial, “Pay our civil 
servants what they deserve” (August 
19). It gave details of the derisory 
wages earned by public sector workers 
(although the examples chosen - police 
officer, state prosecutor and 
correctional services 
Wk. guard - are by no 
means the lowest) 
and contrasted 
their lot with that 
of president Jacob 
Zuma’s son, 
Duduzane - the 
latest to gain 
from a so-called 
r ‘black economic 
empowerment’ deal 
struck by the state 
with a black- 
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owned company. 

With the media bemoaning the 
burgeoning “class war” waged be¬ 
tween workers and the state, what 
was the position of the SACP? Well, 
its statements expressed mealy- 
mouthed “support” for the workers’ 
“legitimate” demands, but if strikers 
were hoping for a clear lead from the 
‘workers’ party’ on how to seal their 
victory - forget it. There were no calls 
for comrades to stand firm, for others 
to join the solidarity action, for com¬ 
munists to show the way. Instead the 
SACP August 19 statement called on 
“all parties to immediately settle these 
strikes” and urged everyone to “reflect 
on the relationship between the devel¬ 
opmental state and the workers, and 
the task of building a developmental 
public service”. 

True, it declared: “For too long 
we have allowed capital to run scot 
free. The time is now to deepen our 
anti-capitalist offensive, including 
making sure that workers, the creators 
of wealth, share in the country’s 
wealth.” But that is as far as it went. 
By August 22 the party was more 
concerned that workers “avoid 
any acts of violence and physical 
intimidation”. It condemned the “life- 
threatening actions” and “acts of grave 
indiscipline” of healthworkers as 
“counterrevolutionary”, and labelled 
workers engaging in them “witting 
or unwitting agents provocateurs ”, 
who “should be disciplined and if 
necessary expelled from their unions”. 
By contrast the SACP merely called 
on “our comrades in the police and 
other law enforcement agencies” to 
show “maximum restraint”. 

Priorities 

And there was no denying where 
SACP priorities lie: “Above all, we 
call on all of our formations not to 
play into a rightwing neoliberal agen¬ 
da that seeks to break the organic and 
strategic unity between alliance part¬ 
ners, between organised workers and 
wider popular forces, and between 
unions and our democratic state. In¬ 
stead of flinging irritable insults at 
each other, while the private sector 
and anti-worker elements sit back 
and laugh, let us, once more, forge a 
militant strategic unity within our al¬ 
liance, and between government and 
the working class.” 

On August 29 the SACP was still 
calling for a “very speedy resolution”, 
but now it advised the government 
to “set an example” to workers by 
agreeing “a collective moratorium 
on salary increases” for ministers and 
top state officials. Both government 
and unions need to “recognise, 
foster and affirm the professional 
vocational responsibilities of those in 
key sectors like healthcare, education 
and policing”. 

Whereas in the private sector 
the battle is over “how to apportion 
surplus between profits and wages”, 
stated the SACP, in the public sector 
“the budget is predetermined and 
adjustments mean reallocating out 
of other priorities”. The solution? 
“Public sector wage bargaining 
should precede the passing of the 
budget, and we need to find means for 
doing this, which must also involve 
measurable commitments to enhanced 
productivity and public service.” 
Indeed the party was clearly hinting 

that the unions should agree to a 
fc strike ban for certain workers: 
“Another area that requires 
urgent attention is the effective 
definition of and consensus 
upon what constitutes 
‘essential services’.” 

What about the party 
leaders? SACP chair Gwede 
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Mantashe occupies no less a post 
than ANC secretary general, in which 
capacity he called on “both sides” to 
“place a final settlement offer on the 
table, which they could accept or reject 
and revert to their previous positions”. 
But he warned workers: “The British 
National Union of Mineworkers had a 
year-long strike in 1984. That was the 
start of the end of that union.” 

Jeremy Cronin, the deputy transport 
minister and SACP deputy general 
secretary, bemoaned the fact that the 
strike was “having a strain on the 
alliance” and making the government 
“appear bad”, while general secretary 
and higher education minister Blade 
Nzimande was too busy trying to 
minimise disruption at universities 
and colleges to say much. 

The comrades of the Young 
Communist League, on the other 
hand, did not quite understand the 
need for restraint and conciliation. 
Unlike its parent body, the YCL 
condemned the police shooting of 
workers as “highly unacceptable and 
barbaric”, reminiscent of “apartheid- 
style tactics to suppress or intimidate 
workers” and “in total contravention 
of our constitution and workers’ right 
to take mass action in their struggle 
for a decent living wage and better 
working conditions” (August 19). 

On August 22 it was furious at 
the government’s use of the courts: 
“We view this as antagonistic and 
affirmation that the state still serves 
and protects class interests of an elite 
few to the detriment of our people”. 
And the YCL’s Gauteng region went 
further: it was “not surprised that 
the capitalist state resorts to using 
its repressive apparatus to counter 
the genuine demands as tabled by 
organised workers”. It went on: “The 
attempts to sow divisions amongst the 
working class by the capitalist state 
must be vehemently condemned. The 
manner in which this government is 
acting is in no way different to the 
way the apartheid state drove a wedge 
between unions and community 
organisations during stayaways at 
the height of the struggle against 
apartheid.” Responsibility “should 
be placed squarely on the shoulders 
of a government that refuses to jettison 
its capitalist and anti-poor policies” 
(August 24). 

More “irritable insults”, I suppose. 

The SACP’s back-handed scabbing 
was not lost on Cosatu leaders, 
including its general secretary, 
Zwelinzima Vavi, himself an SACP 
member. He said Cosatu was 
“extremely unhappy” that communist 
leaders were “preoccupied” with their 
positions in government instead of 
doing the work of the party. Directly 
contradicting SACP policy, comrade 
Vavi announced on August 26 that 
Cosatu was no longer prepared to offer 
blanket support to ANC candidates. 
In next year’s local elections, “We 
will refuse to campaign or support 
candidates known to be thieves or 
lazy.” Not exactly a clear class line, 
but at least it is a start. 

It goes without saying that Vavi and 
other top Cosatu bureaucrats are not 
above criticism themselves. It seems 
that before the initial one-day walkout 
on August 10 they had reached a tacit 
agreement with the government to 
accept a ‘compromise’ offer of 7%/ 
R700, which the ANC promised it 
would make after the strike. But 
somehow the wires got crossed and 
the government jumped the gun and 
tabled the offer beforehand. This 
had the opposite effect to what was 
intended, with workers convinced that 
the full claim could be won if they 
stepped up their action. Comrade Vavi 
admitted that members had been “so 


angry”, they had told the leadership 
to insist on the whole 8.6%/Rl,000. 

On August 29, Zuma instructed his 
ministers to “return to the negotiating 
table immediately”. The next day the 
offer was increased to 7.5% plus a 
monthly housing allowance of R800. 
Cosatu immediately put the sympathy 
strikes “on hold” and called on public 
sector unions to put the new offer to 
the vote. 

SACP soul 

So there is no doubting that South 
African workers have won a victory. 
But surely this whole episode points 
once more to the glaring absence 
of a revolutionary workers’ party 
that could raise the sights of the 
movement beyond trade union 
demands, important though they 
are, to questions of the state and 
democratic workers’ power. 

An estimated 70% of the 
population live under the official 
poverty line. Real unemployment 
stands at about 40% (the official 
rate is 25%) - one million workers 
lost their jobs in 2009, when the 
economy contracted by 1.8%. 
According to government statistics, 
12 million people live in “informal 
settlements” - ie, they have no proper 
home. Capitalism cannot begin to 
provide solutions to these massive 
social problems, but the SACP insists 
that the alliance with the capitalist 
ANC is sacrosanct and the ANC-led 
“national democratic revolution” - 
whose 16-year progress since the 
end of apartheid has resulted in 
increased inequality - must continue. 
It is a “democratic revolution” 
without concrete democratic tasks. 
Where is the call for the abolition 
of the monarchical presidency, for 
recallable and accountable elected 
representatives paid only the average 
wage of a skilled worker? 

There is still a big battle to be had 
for the soul of the Communist Party. 
Comrades must demand that the 
SACP and Cosatu break with the ANC 
and fight for the independent interests 
of the working class. Nzimande and 
Cronin, along with the two other 
SACP ministers, must immediately 
resign from the government or face 
expulsion. 

Instead of locating this key 
struggle within the SACP, however, 
much of the far left demands that 
Cosatu breaks with both the ANC and 
SACP, as if there were no difference 
between the two. The Committee for a 
Workers’ International’s Democratic 
Socialist Movement says: “Take the 
federation out of the tripartite alliance 
prison” (in order to build a new “mass 
workers’ party”), while the Workers 
International Vanguard League refers 
to the “capitalist ANC-SACP”. 

The WIVL anarchistically calls 
on workers, despite the absence 
of a revolutionary party, to “make 
this indefinite general strike real”. 
An indefinite general strike would 
immediately pose the question of 
power, but without a mass vanguard 
party to lead it and the ability 
to arm itself, our class would be 
crushed once it seriously challenged 
bourgeois rule. 

The most militant sections of 
the South African working class 
continue to demonstrate their 
revolutionary potential, yet they 
still look to the SACP for leadership. 
And that is where the battleground 
is. There are no short cuts - there 
can be no revolution without a 
revolutionary party and there can be 
no revolutionary party unless battle 
is first engaged within the SACP • 

peter.manson@weeklyworker.org.uk 
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IMMIGRATION 


National chauvinism 
and xeno-racism 

David Bates examines evolution of ruling class ideology 


R ecent developments in the 
Labour Party’s leadership 
contest mark what is possi¬ 
bly a new symbolic low for the UK’s 
largest (bourgeois) workers’ party, 
for never has the political imperative 
of being ‘tough’ on immigration oc¬ 
cupied quite such a prominent place 
within Labour. 

Of all the issues on which to 
campaign in the current period, it 
is surely a mark of how politically 
bankrupt much of the party hierarchy 
has become that they should select 
immigration. Indeed, the decision 
of soft-left MP Diane Abbott to join 
the race was prompted by this very 
observation. As she lamented shortly 
after announcing her candidacy, “One 
of the things that made me run was 
hearing candidate after candidate 
saying that immigration lost us the 
election.” 1 

This fixation with immigration 
raises important questions as to how 
socialists and communists should 
position themselves in relation to 
the issue at a time when many of 
the workers and activists to which 
we appeal will undoubtedly be 
influenced by the negative anti¬ 
migrant rhetoric. One such question 
hinges on a clarification of terms: just 
what exactly is the character of this 
hostility to immigration? And does it 
constitute a form racism? 

Open and closed 

It was Gordon Brown’s former 
treasury protege Ed Balls who got the 
ball rolling early in June, producing 
an opinion-piece for The Guardian 
ominously titled, ‘We were wrong 
to allow so many eastern Europeans 
in Britain’. 2 Former New Labour 
architect Balls argued that, whilst 
“free movement of goods and services 
works to our mutual advantage ... the 
free movement of labour is another 
matter entirely”. Using the well- 
worn tactic of invoking feelings 
and conditions of ‘the workers’ in 
arguments against immigration, Balls 
continued that, despite the economic 
gains for the UK of eastern European 
migration, “there has also been a 
direct impact on the wages, terms 
and conditions of too many people - in 
communities ill-prepared to deal with 
the reality of globalisation”. 

Balls’ comments are revealing 
for a number of reasons. First is the 
obvious point that falling wages, 
terms and conditions of employment 
are not the inevitable consequences 
of a mysterious and malicious 
phenomenon known as ‘immigration’ 
- and Balls knows this very well. The 
migration of thousands of workers 
from one place to another is an ancient 
phenomenon which, indeed, occurs 
habitually within the UK without any 
social or economic disruption at all, 
particularly in boom times. Declining 
wages et al are a separate matter. 

Such trends have arisen as part of a 
conscious process whereby the ‘rights’ 
of capital are ruthlessly advanced at 
the expense of working class people 
by successive governments wedded 
to neoliberal policies, exercised in a 
socially authoritarian manner under 
Thatcher and with a more state- 
managerial approach under Blair and 
Brown. Ed Balls is a fierce advocate 
of exactly the policies which do most 
to harm workers’ rights - privatisation, 
deregulation, curtailing of union 


rights - and his decision to focus on 
immigration therefore represents not 
only a pandering to populist prejudice, 
but also a cynical diversion from the 
real issues. 

Another interesting aspect of 
Balls’ intervention is that it highlights 
how ruling class attitudes towards 
immigration differ from one moment 
to the next. ‘Open borders’ capitalists 
- with whom Balls himself identified 
until very recently - might be said 
to favour the fairly free movement 
of labour at all times, for it provides 
them with a steady supply of 
workers to exploit. ‘Closed borders’ 
capitalists, on the other hand, are 
often so wedded to the ideologies 
of ‘race’ and nationalism - crucial in 
the development of capitalism and 



imperialism - that they stubbornly 
cling to the idea that the admission of 
individual migrants should only occur 
when it is unquestionably of benefit 
to ‘the nation’ (meaning not only the 
national wealth, but also its dominant 
bourgeois values and culture). The 
Daily Mail offers many examples of 
the latter, being rhetorically hostile to 
almost any immigration, regardless of 
its economic benefits. 

The important point to note, 
however, is that these positions are 
far from mutually exclusive; each 
prevails at different moments and 
is often championed by the same 
advocates operating in different 
political and economic circumstances. 
The British ruling class, for example, 
is notoriously cynical in this regard: 
throwing its doors open at one moment 
and slamming them closed the next. 
Even Enoch Powell once favoured the 
influx of migrant workers to oil the 
cogs of British post-war capitalism. 

Yet, even as immigration proceeds 
as official policy, such as it did during 
the economic boom of the late 1990s 
and early 2000s, the anti-immigration 
lobby’s drum beats ominously in the 
background, ready to be embraced 
by the mainstream forces of capital 
whenever growth slows down and the 
‘reserve army’ is no longer needed. 
The exclusionary discourses of ‘race’ 
and nation are forever available in 
this way and have a strong emotional 
pull in Britain - especially on the 
Conservative right, in the tabloid 
press and among assorted nationalists, 
fascists and far-right patriots. 

Communalism and 
ethnicism 

Balls’ outburst needs to be seen in 
the wider context of a rightward shift 
on issues on ‘race’ and immigration 
which became increasingly evident 
in New Labour’s final years in 
government. It has long been noted 
that Labour’s core working class vote 
in the former industrial heartlands 
declined steadily, as the party 


embraced the key economic tenets of 
Thatcherism. Balls is only the latest 
in a long line of Labour figures to 
have realised that the party’s failure 
to provide a class analysis has led 
to a situation whereby many former 
Labour voters embrace nationalist and 
xenophobic explanatory frameworks. 
As we noted above, Balls’ market- 
friendly politics prevent him from 
challenging these myths head on, so, 
like Margaret Hodge and Hazel Blears 
before him, all he can do is pander 
to popular prejudice and embrace the 
very narrative that gives the British 
National Party succour. 

The stark reality facing mainstream 
politicians after the European elections 
in 2009 was that nearly four million 
votes had gone to parties like the UK 
Independence Party, the BNP and the 
English Democrats, whose flagship 
policies were based on the premise 
that the UK’s political democracy and 
economy were being undermined by 
foreign laws, foreign institutions and 
foreign people. Even the first stirrings 
of spontaneous industrial unrest on a 
nationwide scale in the UK assumed 
a distinctly nationalistic tone, with the 
key issues at stake almost completely 
subsumed in the overt nationalist 
chauvinism of the slogan, ‘British jobs 
for British workers’, a sentiment long 
promoted by rightwing newspapers 
and politicians - and now by workers 
and trade union leaders on picket lines 
up and down the country. 

This should come as little surprise, 
given that the promotion of national, 
ethnic and communal identities at 
the expense of class identities has 
always been the policy of the British 
establishment, even more so since the 
Labour Party abandoned its role as 
representative of the workers in favour 
of an alliance with Murdoch and the 
Confederation of British Industry. 
On the one hand, there has been the 
strategic promotion of a ‘popular 
nationalism’ for consumption by 
the workers, whose aim is to unite 
the population across class lines and 
secure its allegiance to the ‘national 
interest’ of capital. On the other hand, 
a bourgeois ‘race relations’ strategy 
has been implemented which aims to 
protect minorities from overt racial 
discrimination, but maintain the 
divisions of‘race’, culture and religion 
as a bulwark against class-based 
organisation which may challenge the 
more structural dimensions of‘racial’ 
disadvantage. 

As academic Phil Cohen has 
written, the popular nationalism of 
the working class can itself be seen 
as a form of resistance against the 
corruption of wider capitalist society, 
as the ‘nation of the workers’ - with 
its own sense of history, culture and 
territory - sees itself as embodying 
the kind of common decency and 
‘backbone’ that the nation of the 
bourgeoisie and the government 
lacks. Yet, when crisis bites, says 
Cohen, working class communities 
find their identities challenged: “It is 
not because immigrants are actually 
undermining their standard of living,” 
he argues, “but because their entry into 
and across the local labour or housing 
market signifies the fact that the 
working class does not, in fact, own or 
control either jobs or neighbourhoods, 
that the immigrant presence is found 
intolerable.” 3 

Against the somewhat cliched 


argument that British racism is a 
device employed by the ruling class 
to divide the workers, Cohen insists 
that working class racism is “a 
popular ideology which forges a real 
division between two imaginary ruling 
classes”. It follows that in the absence 
of a political programme that can unite 
these different communities (and their 
“imaginary ruling classes”) against 
the governing consensus of capital, 
they will continue to see each other 
as rivals competing for diminishing 
jobs and services. 

Such divisions have been 
strengthened in the last 30 years by 
the introduction of policies which 
amount to a form of state-sanctioned 
communalism or ‘ethnicism’. As the 
Institute of Race Relation’s Jenny 



Bourne has recounted, the official 
policy of multiculturalism was 
formulated by governments from the 
1980s onwards largely as a response to 
the ‘racial’ violence which broke out 
in British inner cities during the same 
period. 4 This form of multiculturalism 
- which saw government and local 
authority funding directed at voluntary 
organisations defined along ethnic and 
cultural lines - not only ignored the 
economic and institutionally racist 
dimensions of existing inequalities, but 
actually fostered their entrenchment, 
including the patriarchal chauvinism 
of unelected ‘community leaders’ 
patronised by the state. 

It is not beyond the realms of 
possibility, as we shall see below, 
that the promotion of these ‘ethnicist’ 
policies in recent decades, aided by 
the promotion of British patriotism 
and nationalism by politicians and 
tabloids, has been a factor in the re- 
emergence of a new self-consciously 
‘white’ identity. 

Xeno-racism 

New Labour’s specific contribution to 
this state of affairs was to pander to the 
crude racism of The Sun and the Daily 
Mail by boasting of its harsh treatment 
of refugees, belittling the existence 
of institutional racism, stigmatising 
Muslims as potential terrorists and 
promoting a faith-based approach to 
community cohesion which bolstered 
religious identities and risked causing 
further communal division among 
working class communities. All this in 
a context of rising material inequality 
and unemployment at home and 
imperialist belligerence abroad meant 
that the ground was fertile for the 
kind of nationalist, anti-immigration 
upsurge described above. 

Some commentators have referred 
to this phenomena as ‘xeno-racism’, 
a designation strongly criticised by 
Peter Manson in the pages of the 
Weekly Worker last year. Liz Fekete 
of the IRR, for example, quotes its 
director, A Sivanandan, who wrote as 
long ago as 2001: “It is a racism ... 


that cannot be colour-coded, directed 
as it is at poor whites as well, and is 
therefore passed off as xenophobia, a 
‘natural’ fear of strangers. But in the 
way it denigrates and reifies people 
before segregating and/or expelling 
them, it is a xenophobia that bears 
all the marks of the old racism. It is 
racism in substance, but ‘xeno’ in 
form. It is a racism that is meted out 
to impoverished strangers even if they 
are white. It is xeno-racism.” 5 

However, the CPGB’s Peter 
Manson argued that ‘racism’ in the 
old sense of the word did not come 
into it. “Racism, like anti-Semitism, 
and anti-Catholicism before it, no 
longer serves the interests of the 
state. Today, with the empire long 
dismantled, a rearticulated national 
chauvinism aims to cohere the entire 
population - black and white - around 
the class interests of British capital, 
defined in opposition to the interests 
of‘outsiders’.” 6 

Peter Manson is certainly right up 
to a point - the British state indeed 
has no use for some of the crude 
racisms of old, many of which can 
be actively counterproductive in 
the struggle for capitalist hegemony 
today. Exclusionary measures need 
not be based on appeals to ‘race’ at 
all, provided that national membership 
is sufficiently widened to include the 
second and third generation migrants 
once deemed as outsiders. However, 
it is important to add that this is not 
always the case and Sivanandan’s 
definition of ‘xeno-racism’ is worth 
defending on a couple of counts. The 
key to understanding its relevance 
lies in an examination of the strongly 
contested concept of ‘race’. 

The key point is that ‘race’ itself 
is a highly malleable term which, 
given that it has no basis in biology, 
can apply to almost any social group 
seen to be culturally distinguishable 
from those who seek to exclude 
them. Scientists long ago discredited 
the theory that ‘races’ exist in the 
traditional sense of the word, for 
genetic traits are as variable within the 
so-called ‘races’ as they are between 
them. In other words, it makes no 
more sense to divide people into races 
by their skin colour or bone structure 
than it would to divide them by their 
height, eye colour, hair colour or 
home town. As the Marx-influenced 
academic Robert Miles put it, ‘race’ is 
better understood as “the ideological 
moment in a process of domination.” 7 

It was the product of a post¬ 
enlightenment world in which every 
aspect of nature and humankind was 
scrutinised and classified with all 
the tools at early modern science’s 
disposal. Out of this emerged a racial 
pseudo-science which became a useful 
way of justifying the exploitation of 
subordinate groups in the British 
empire - including blacks, Jews, Irish, 
women and even the English working 
class, all of whom were said to belong 
to separate and inferior racial stock 
than that of the ruling class. 

Its legacy lives on to this day. 
Although hostility towards European 
migrant workers is ostensibly 
colour-blind, it nevertheless draws 
upon exclusionary discourses that 
have been used to stigmatise earlier 
groups of migrants on ‘racial’ grounds. 
“Collectivising features,” argues 
French Marxist Etienne Balibar, “will 
be set up as stigmata for exteriority 
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and impurity, whether these relate to 
style of life, beliefs or ethnic origins.” 8 
This can certainly be seen in press 
coverage of newly arrived migrant 
workers. Seen less as workers than 
as Poles or immigrants , they become 
marked out by language and culture 
(or the sheer fact of not being born in 
the UK) and stigmatised for attributes 
such as ‘fecklessness’, dishonesty or 
greed - all accusations levelled against 
earlier generations of migrants, and 
spoken as if they are fixed, essential 
and immutable. It is better, then, to 
speak not of ‘racism’ but of groups 
being racialised. 

The 'white working 
class’? 

One alarming development in the 
recent history of racialisation is the 
re-emergence of a ‘white’ working 
class identity among workers who 
see themselves as having separate 
and distinct interests from non-white 
Britons and particularly Muslims. It 
has been encouraged by everyone 
from Sir Andrew Green of rightwing 
pressure group Migration Watch to 
former communities secretary Hazel 
Blears, who declared last year: “White 
working class people living on estates 
sometimes just don’t feel anyone is 
listening or speaking up for them.” 

A season of programming on 
BBC television just months prior to 
the 2009 elections shed further light 
on this ‘new white identity’ when a 
BBC-Populus opinion poll found 
that 49% of white Britons identified 
more with people of a similar ethnic 
or religious background than they 
did with people of a similar class 
background - as opposed to 34% who 
identified with people of the same 
class regardless of ethnicity; 52% 
considered nationality an important 
signifier of identity, compared with 
24% for class. Depressingly, 75% 
considered class unimportant, while 
82% agreed that new immigrants had 
put added pressure on public services 
like schools, hospitals and public 
housing at a time when they were 
overstretched as it is. 9 

But to speak of a ‘white working 
class’ and its sense of grievance without 
strong qualification is both highly 
problematic and socially divisive. It 
should be noted that objectively there 
is no white working class, but rather 
a section of workers who perceive 
themselves to be ‘white’ and use 
this racial categorisation as a prism 
through which to understand their 
place in the world. As cultural critic 
Richard Dyer put it, “white people 
are neither literally or symbolically 
white” but have been ‘coloured’ or 
‘raced’ as part of a social process 
which attributes certain qualities to 
certain visible human features. 

It is vital that communists expose 
this process and adopt a principled 
position which insists that the division 
of working class people into ‘races’ - 
whether they be based on skin colour, 
nationality or religion - is both divisive 
and counterproductive in the struggle 
for the eradication of racism and the 
class system it helps to sustain. This 
includes the adoption of a position 
which favours the right of people to 
move freely within and across national 
borders and be accorded democratic 
rights regardless of language, culture 
or religion • 

Notes 

1. www.guardian.co.uk/politics/2010/may/20/di- 
ane-abbott-labour-leader. 

2. www.guardian.co.uk/commentisfree/2010/ 
jun/06/ed-balls-europe-immigration-labour. 

3. P Cohen, S Bains Multi-racist Britain 
Basingstoke 1988, p34. 

4. www.irr.org.uk/pdf/IRR_Briefing_No.2.pdf. 

5. www.irr.org.uk/2001/september/ak000001. 
html. 

6. ‘Racism or nationalism’, May 6 2009. 

7. R Miles Racism after race relations London 
1993, p46. 

8. E Balibar, I Waller stein Race, nation, class: 
ambiguous identities London 1991, p60. 

9. www.bbc.co.uk/pressoffice/pressreleases/sto- 
ries/2008/03_march/06/white.shtml. 


Our history 

Colossal responsibility 


The eagerness with which genu¬ 
ine revolutionaries in the workers’ 
movement in this country greeted 
the October 1917 revolution indi¬ 
cated something very important. It 
showed that all principled and genu¬ 
inely militant elements in groups 
such as the British Socialist Party, 
the Socialist Labour Party and the 
Workers’ Socialist Federation had 
a thirst to assimilate the lessons of 
the highest experience of Marxism 
internationally. A world historic 
breakthrough had been achieved by 
the comrades in Russia - now com¬ 
munists in Britain saw the chance to 
leave behind their sect amateurish¬ 
ness and impotence, to learn from 
and emulate Bolshevism. 


In particular, the challenge of 
revolutionary unity was posed 
in a direct, implacable way by 
the foundation of the Third 
(Communist) International in 
1919. In the words of Arthur 
McManus, this conferred a “colossal 
responsibility” to transfer proletarian 
internationalism from the realm 
of resolutions and theory to the 
concrete. 1 It posed membership 
of a world party of revolution, the 
section in Britain being a disciplined 
part of global whole. 

Reports of the Cl’s deliberations 
took quite some time to reach 
revolutionaries in Britain. But, 
as soon as they did, the BSP, 
the SLP, the WSF and the South 


Wales Socialist Society voted by 
overwhelming majorities to seek 
affiliation. As we shall see in future 
instalments of this series, the clear 
logic of this common response was 
towards revolutionary unity. If the 
fragmented Marxist movement in 
Britain was collectively applying 
to join an international organisation 
that by definition involved “sub¬ 
ordinating the interests of the 
movement in each country to the 
common interest of the revolution 
on an international scale”, what was 
the basis for its continued national 
disunity? Lenin and other leading 
figures were not shy in pointing this 
out to the British comrades. 

Of course, the path to unity in 


the CPGB was to have all manner 
of tensions and failures. As we 
shall see in subsequent reprints, 
outstanding revolutionaries were 
to fail the test. With the 1919 
formation of the Cl, the way 
forward, however, was clear. 

First details of the Cl’s 
resolutions were given by the 
WSF’s Workers’ Dreadnought, on 
Sunday March 29 1919 (Volume 
6, Nol). The paper admitted that 
its report, based on a “wireless” 
message received via Berne (dated 
March 9), was “fragmentary and full 
of inaccuracies”. So, the first full 
account in Britain seems to have 
been given on May 15 1919 by The 
Socialist , official organ of the SLP. 


The SLP and Moscow International 



T hough somewhat tardy and be¬ 
lated, the document which has 
been the source of so much 
speculation in particularly socialist 
circles, is now to hand anent [re¬ 
garding - ed] a call for a communist 
congress. 

Due to unknown causes, but which 
may be pretty accurately guessed, 
it is somewhat obscure, which 
obscurity, with its rarity, is a tribute 
to the vigilance and censorship of our 
governing authorities, and marks their 
enthusiasm (?) to ensure that the truth 
should be known about Russia. 

The difficulty is got over, however, 
by the simultaneous arrival of the 
Industrial Union News 1 from America, 
containing a reprint of the manifesto, 
which is here appended. 

Manifesto 

Dear comrades 

... During the war and the revolution 
not only the complete bankruptcy of 
the old socialist and social democratic 
parties, and also the Second Inter¬ 
national; not only the incompetency of 
the middle elements of the old social 
democracy (the so-called ‘centre’), for 
live revolutionary action has finally 
become evident, but at present the 
outlines of the genuine revolutionary 
international are distinctly coming 
into view. 

The gigantic speed of the progress 
of the world revolution compel[s] 
us to take the initiative to make the 
discussion of the question of calling 
an international congress of the 
revolutionary proletarian parties part 
of our business. 

As a basis for the new international, 
we deem necessary the recognition of 
the following clauses, which we shall 
consider our platform, and which have 
been worked out on the basis of the 
programme of the Spartacus group in 
Germany and the Communist Party 
(Bolshevik) in Russia: 

1. The present is the period of the 
dissolution and the collapse of the 
entire capitalist world system, which 
will mean the entire collapse of 
European culture if capitalism, with 
its unsolvable contradictions, is not 
destroyed. 

2. The problem of the proletariat 
consists in immediately seizing the 
power of the state. This seizure of 
the power of the state means the 
destruction of the state apparatus of 
the bourgeoisie and the organisation 
of a new proletarian apparatus of 
power. 

3. This new machine of state must 
embody the dictatorship of the 
working class, and in certain places 
also the small peasants and farm 
hands - ie, it must be the tool of 
the systematic overthrow of the ex- 


Raising the red flag 

ploiting classes and the means of 
their expropriation ... Not the false 
bourgeois democracy - this hyp¬ 
ocritical form of the rule of the 
finance oligarchy - with its purely 
formal equality, but the proletarian 
democracy and the possibility of the 
realisation of freedom for the working 
masses; not parliamentarism, but 
self-government of these masses 
through their elected organisations; 
not capitalist bureaucracy, but organs 
of administration which have been 
created by the masses themselves, 
with the true participation of these 
masses in the government of the 
countries and in the activity of the 
socialist structure - this should be 
the type of the proletarian state. The 
power of the workers’ councils and 
similar organisations is its concrete 
form. 

4. The dictatorship of the proletariat 
must be the lever of the immediate 
expropriation of capital and the 
abolition of private ownership of 
the means of production, with its 
transformation into ownership by the 
people. 

5. For the purpose of safeguarding 
the socialist revolution for defence 
against enemies within and with¬ 
out, of assistance of other national 
groups of the fighting proletariat, 
etc, the complete disarmament of the 
bourgeoisie and their agents and the 
general arming of the proletariat is 
necessary. 

6. The present world situation de¬ 
mands the closest relation between 
the different parts of the revolutio¬ 


nary proletariat and a complete 
union between the countries in which 
the socialist revolution has been 
victorious. 

7. The fundamental means of the 
struggle are mass action by the pro¬ 
letariat, even to the point of armed and 
open warfare with the state powers of 
capital. 

8. The old international parted 
into three main groups: First, those 
frankly social patriots who during 
the entire imperialist war from 1914 
to 1918 supported their bourgeoisie 
and transformed the working class 
into hangmen of the international 
revolution. Then there is the ‘centre’, 
at present theoretically led by Kautsky 
and representing an organisation of 
such elements, constantly waver¬ 
ing, not capable of following a 
definite plan of action and at times 
positively traitorous. Finally, the left 
revolutionary wing. 

9. As regards the social patriots, who 
everywhere in the critical moment 
oppose the proletarian revolution, 
only unsparing combat is possible. 
As regards the ‘centre’, our tactic 
must be to separate the revolutionary 
elements and the pitiless criticism and 
unmasking of the leaders. The absol¬ 
ute separation from the organisations 
of the centre is absolutely necessary 
at a certain phase of the development. 

10. On the other hand, a bloc with 
those elements of the revolutionary 
working class is necessary, which, 
although they formerly did not belong 
to the socialist parties, now on the 
whole hold the views of and endorse 


the proletarian dictatorship in the form 
of the soviet power. These are, in the 
first place, the syndicalist elements of 
the labour movement. 

11. Finally, it is necessary to attract 
all those proletarian groups and 
organisations which, although not 
openly attached to the left revol¬ 
utionary current, nevertheless show 
in their development a tendency in 
this direction. 

12. Concretely, we suggest that 
representatives of the following 
parties, groups and movements should 
participate in the congress. Such entire 
parties will completely recognise the 
programme, and will be considered 
full-fledged members of the Third 
International. 

13(....) 

14. The congress must publish a 
common fighting organ for the pur¬ 
pose of permanent connection and 
systematic direction of the move¬ 
ment. This should be the centre 
of the Communist International, 
subordinating the interests of the 
movement in each country to the 
common interest of the revolution 
on an international scale. The con¬ 
crete form of the organisation, rep¬ 
resentation and so forth, will be 
worked out by the congress. 

15... The different parties will become 
the sections of this International with 
fraternal greetings: 

Signed for the Spartacus 
Group, RCP (Lenin and Trotsky), 
CP of Poland, CP of Hungary, 

CP of German Austria, CP of 
Lettland, Central Committee of 
Finland, Balkan Revolutionary 
Social Democratic Federation 
(Rakowski), SLP (American). 

It will be noted that the invitations 
include the SLR The membership 
of the SLP is about to undergo the 
real test of its calibre, not as to the 
technical accuracy of the theories 
it propounded in the past, and 
discrimination by verbal and written 
declaration, but also as to the courage, 
character and fortitude which were 
behind these declarations. Consider 
the matter well and I am sure we shall 
rise to the occasion. 

Revolutionary Russia has done us a 
glorious honour, but has also imposed 
upon us colossal responsibility. Let 
us, therefore, prove worthy of both • 
Arthur McManus 

Notes 

1. Arthur MacManus was a member of the 
Socialist Labour Party. He played an important 
role the Unity Committee created in 1919 to 
facilitate the merger of SLP, BSL and others. 

Later, MacManus was the CPGB’s first chairman, 
a post he held until 1922. 

2. Paper of the Workers’ International Industrial 
Union. 
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They weren’t all scabs 

Keith Stanley Nottingham miners do strike Nottingham Area NUM, ppl24, £7 



A nyone who has ever attended 
a football match at which Not¬ 
tingham Forest played any of 
the Yorkshire or northern teams will 
have heard the non-Nottingham ter¬ 
races ring with the mass accusation: 
“Scab! Scab! Scab!” If you are very 
lucky you might hear the lone voice 
from the Nottingham terraces of a 
small man in the stands shouting, 
‘Not me!’ It will be Keith Stanley, 
who will never let go the accusa¬ 
tion that all Nottingham miners have 
been scabs since the 1984-85 Great 
Strike. This book sets out the dem¬ 
onstrate why. 

It is something of a complementary 
work to the earlier Leicester miners’ 
Dirty thirty book on the smallest 
minority of strikers in the country 
found in that county. Although the 
striking Nottingham miners were 
never so weak as those in Leicester, 
something of a similar picture 
emerges. Here the communities were 
overwhelmingly dominated by scab 
miners - not just quietly going about 
their dirty business, but proclaiming 
loudly their ‘right to work’. Lauded 
in the press and TV as heroes and 
drenched in money the National Coal 
Board was throwing at them, they 
reviled in their defiance. The strikers 
were the ‘scabs’ here, but there is no 
question in my mind who the true 
heroes of this scene were. 

For us in the solid coalfields, the 
picket against the tiny minority of 
strike-breakers was a daily event, but 
soon over. Even protracted struggles 
at the gates and through the villages 
in most cases were time-limited. For 
the Nottingham men this was not the 
case: the struggle was on 24 hours a 
day; the strikers had to walk from the 
picket lines through villages full of 
scabs, shop in businesses full of scabs, 
be served by the wives and families 
of scabs, and go home to streets full 
of scabs. Try and go about the normal 
business of getting kids to 

school, bringing 
them up, 
while living 


community entirely hostile to 
your very being. The graffiti, the 
catcalls, the violence, the threats, the 
intimidation of families - it was all 
anti-strike. The strikers carried the can 
for everything the pickets did across 
the country, every militant demo and 
picket would later be avenged by 
victimising the exposed minority in 
Notts. 

Keith Stanley is somewhat of 
an exception for a former area and 
national official of the National Union 
of Mineworkers (he was until his recent 
retirement general secretary of Notts 
NUM and national vice-president), 
being quiet, unassuming and modest. 
This book is stamped by his character, 
and it tells its tale without any fanfares 
or overstatements. For miners from 
the strike-solid coalfields it is totally 
illuminating. Here is revealed 
what happened at branch and area 
council meetings, at which the scabs 
dominated, at which the strikers were 
an isolated minority. Union meetings 
conducted by and on behalf of men 
breaking every fundamental tenet of 
trade unionism - it seems to outside 
eyes farcical. The area executive 
opposed the action and ran a parallel 
anti-strike offensive throughout. 

Afterwards there was a short period 
of ‘dual power’, where the striking 
minority fought for the agenda of the 
NUM, while the area rapidly readied 
itself for the transfer of authority 
to itself, finally taking over all the 
NUM apparatus in Nottingham 
and declaring itself an independent 
‘democratic’ miners’ union outside 
of and against the NUM. For the 
7,000-odd strikers who had stuck 
it out to the end, and now fought a 
rearguard action to defend their union 
against the double-headed enemy of 
NCB management and yellow-dog 
unionism, the situation back at work 
was scarcely less fraught and bitter 
than it had been during those 12 
months on strike. 

This is a little book written 
very much from 


recollection. It does not bother 
with footnotes and references, and 
essentially is a personal reflection - 
although I would not for one moment 
doubt the accuracy of the dates, 
numbers and events discussed here. 
This history, if not hard written in 
diaries, is embossed on the mental 
log for all time. 

Keith takes us through his own 
trajectory from coal-face chargeman 
- an ordinary rank and filer sticking 
it out from the word go - through to 
NUM stalwart and eventually stepping 
into the very wide breach left by the 
departure of the Union of Democratic 
Mineworkers, to become first of all a 
branch official, then area and national 
officer. 

Keith has some insightful 
suggestions as to just why the majority 
of the Nottingham miners should have 
been so out of step with the rest of the 
country (with the possible exception 
of the tiny Leicestershire coalfield 
which, as I say, was even worse). 
He chronicles the solid support 
during the great offensives of 1972 
and 74, contrasted to the collapse of 
militancy 10 years later. He reasons 
that the Nottingham miners of those 
earlier periods were real bred and 
bom pitmen, that the victories of 72 
and 74 put the miners on top of the 
wages and conditions hierarchy for 
blue-collar (even many white-collar) 
workers. That the assurances given of 
a secure place for the mining industry 
in the developing economy stopped 
the flow of mining labour from the 
old coalfields and green labour was 
now massively recmited. 

This green labour, he reasons, was 
not made up of pitmen - they had 
no sense of trade unionism or how 
the good wages and conditions had 
been achieved. These were not men 
who had learned from the knee the 
sanctity of the picket line, class and 
solidarity: “Workers from all walks of 
life swelled the manpower figures. It 
was easy now to afford certain things 
at home that had been difficult in the 
past ... complacency appeared 
to step in ... we had high 
numbers of men joining the 
industry who had never been 
in a trade union before and 
I do not believe that 


board” (p37). 

These particular chickens were 
to come home to roost early on in 
the sparring around the strength of 
possible resistance to a mass closure 
programme. From its echo in the 
wings the NUM NEC had warned that 
the union would resist any imposition 
of a costs-based closure programme. 
It threatened a national ballot on 
the closure of Teversal colliery. 
However, on February 26 1979 the 
Nottingham area council (of NUM 
branch delegates) pre-empted this 
decision by calling an area ballot. 
Teversal itself was prepared to fight - 
it had called for and received the tacit 
support of the NEC. One would have 
expected the delegates to endorse 
the recommendation and canvass 
for industrial action for a fellow 
Nottingham mine in danger. Not so, 
and the writing was on the wall when 
72% of Nottingham miners voted not 
to take action to save a threatened 
Notts colliery. Out of 33 branches 
across the area, only Teversal itself 
voted ‘yes’ to industrial action. Any 
notion of Nottingham taking action 
to support a colliery in some far-off 
distant coalfield when it had said 
‘Sodyou, Jack’ to one in its backyard 
seemed unlikely from that point on 
(see pp38-41). 

However, I am not sure of the 
completeness of this theory. If we go 
back much earlier than 1972 - to 1926 
- we find almost identical processes at 
work as those that emerged in 1984. 
At that time an influx of non-mining 
labour could not be blamed. Clearly 
the miners in the Nottingham coalfield 
were genuine bred and born mining 
stock, the same as other coalfields. 
But there was a qualitative difference 
in their response to class organisation 
and class-consciousness. In January 
1926 Miners Federation membership 
was (actually more than) 100% in 
the Durham coalfield (non-working 
miners were still paying their dues). 
In Yorkshire it was 88.8%, but in 
Nottingham only 69.2%. During the 
lock-out the number of men breaking 
the stand-out and working was, by 
October 1926, 4.2% of the Durham 
coalfield, 13.8% of Yorkshire, and 
64.8% in Nottingham. By November 
15 the percentage had gone up to 5.7% 
in Durham and 19.6% in Yorkshire, 
but it was now 80.3% in Nottingham 
(home office figures). 

A similar catastrophic collapse of 
support for the union took place in 
1984-85, with not more than 7,000 
miners staying in the NUM and opting 
not to join the scab breakaway, out of a 
total of around 22,000 in Nottingham. 
A very similar proportion to the 
Miners Federation loyalists against 
the Spencer ‘non-political industrial 
union’ in 1926. Clearly there is 
something in the culture and political 
perspective of the Nottingham miners 
which is out of step with the rest of 
the coalfields. 

1972 and 74 proved to be turning 
points in the traditions of that 
coalfield - hard built on over years 
of patient work by communist and 
leftwing militants in the pits. That 
momentum was lost, Keith suggests, 
through an influx of self-interested 
lumpen elements from non-mining 
backgrounds. Although doubtless 
this was a factor in the process, it 
cannot be the chief one in my view. 
The loss of the union power within 
that coalfield continued and, while the 
rest of the country was still on strike 
with the tide clearly turning against 
us, the scabbing miners in Notts then 
vote by 20 branches to 11 to lift the 
overtime ban too. So it is not enough 


to break the strike five days a week, 
eight hours a day: they vote to do 
it seven days a week for unlimited 
hours, while the rest of us are freezing 
on the picket lines, as our bills mount 
ever higher. 

The book goes on to describe the 
post-strike situation and the desperate 
struggle of the NUM strikers to stay 
on their feet in circumstances where 
they have lost all recognition and all 
union rights, and now face two anti¬ 
working class forces in the shape, 
firstly, of NCB/British Coal and, 
then, the UDM. The situation never 
really improved through privatisation 
and then Major’s closure programme 
cut a swathe through the Nottingham 
coalfield regardless of its services 
rendered. Today only one Notts 
pit remains (while three survive 
in Yorkshire), and the UDM still 
dominates that one pit, along with 
Daw Mill in the Midlands. 

But time has moved on and, while 
we will never forgive or forget the 
back-stabbing bastards who organised 
with the Tories and Labour notables to 
create the UDM and break the strike, 
many current UDM members were 
still at school during those events. 
It is time to think of reuniting the 
miners into a single miners’ union. 
There is no place for Roy Lynk, David 
Prendergast or any of the architects 
of the anti-union treachery, but we 
will welcome back ordinary miners 
into a united miners union, as we 
have done in other split coalfields. It 
is time to move on from the past and 
deal with the current situation - one 
which requires a reorganisation of the 
remaining miners unions, NUM and 
Nacods, and some olive branch to the 
rank and file and branch officials of 
UDM. We have a task to undertake 
and our tradition demands we bite the 
bullet and take it on. 

Incidentally, while we are on the 
subject of our current tasks, let me 
just correct the false trail laid by 
Radio Sheffield and then picked up 
on by the rest of the media (although 
Radio Sheffield corrected it a little 
later in an interview with general 
secretary Chris Kitchen, who put 
matters straight): Arthur Scargill has 
not been expelled from the NUM. 
He remains honorary president in 
fact. The NUM is changing its rules 
to suit its modern (minuscule) self. 
We cannot have ex-miners, former 
officials and god knows who else in 
full membership with the potential of 
outvoting and vetting the decisions 
of the men actually working at pits. 
It would have been okay left to trust 
and common sense, but sadly certain 
forces, including Arthur himself, 
started to demand ‘rights’ for folk no 
longer in the industry, which could 
have skewed all decision-making 
away from actual mineworkers. 

Then we had a rush of court and 
commissioners cases going against 
the union and conference decided to 
take control of the situation, prompted 
by all this hostile legal activity and 
internal manoeuvrings. Nobody has 
been ‘expelled’ - it is just categories 
for full membership that have been 
tightened up, as recommended by 
the Commissioner of Trade Unions 
following one of Arthur’s appeals 
against (his own) rules. 

This is good book; it comes without 
the name of a printer or publisher and 
seems to have been financed from 
union and individual donations. It is 
priced at £7 and doubtless is available 
from the Nottingham area of the 
NUM: 42 St John Street, Mansfield, 
Notts, NG18 1QJ# 

David Douglass 
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Abundance: not so much about things as people 

Transition and abundance 


Schemes for quasi-market communism offer a rationale for capitalism, argues Mike Macnair 


C omrade Paul Cockshott’s let¬ 
ter of July 1 replied prema¬ 
turely to the first part of my 
response (June 24) to his critique of 
my book on revolutionary strategy 
(October 8 2009); the second part 
of my response, which was focussed 
on problems of decision-making 
both under communism and in the 
transition, was printed in the same 
issue as his letter. I have delayed re¬ 
plying to his letter because I thought 
he would also reply to the second 
part of my response. 

In the absence of his having done 
so, his letter still raises two important 
general issues: the question of ‘theory 
of socialism’, in the sense of socialism 
as the short-term economic alternative 
to capitalism, and the question of my 
analysis of the intelligentsia (and 
particularly the managerial middle 
class and bureaucracy) as a sub-species 
of the class of petty proprietors. The 
two points are interconnected, and it 
is convenient to deal with the second 
point first. 

Intelligentsia 
petty proprietors 

Some information, including 
information about the coordination 
of production, is an indispensable 
part of the means of production. 
For the means of production to be 
collectively appropriated (controlled 
by democratic decisions) therefore 
requires that this information should 
also be collectively appropriated and 
controlled by democratic decisions. To 
the extent that there remains private 
control of this sort of information 
by individuals or groups, there is 
not yet communism and the holders 
of these information monopolies 
constitute a segment of the class of 
petty proprietors. 

Contrary to comrade Cockshott’s 
letter, I am perfectly well aware that 
the USSR and until recently China 
did not recognise legal intellectual 
property rights (IPRs), and that these 


are of little concern to the middle 
class. 1 But comrade Cockshott here 
gives too much weight to legal forms. 
Ownership in economic practice need 
not take the form of legal ownership. 
Otherwise there could be no illegal 
drugs market; medieval English vil¬ 
leins would be economically identical 
to ancient slaves; and so on. 2 

Comrade Cockshott says that my 
“identification of what the Soviets 
called the intelligentsia with the clas¬ 
sical petty proprietor is actually based 
on a concept borrowed from orthodox 
economics: ‘human capital’”. The sug¬ 
gested connection with Gary Becker 
and others’ ‘human capital’ is tenuous. 
In Marx s analysis the worker owns 
his or her labour-power; this is a real 
economic asset, but one which can¬ 
not be converted into money capital 
because its economic value is simply 
its cost of reproduction. 3 

In contrast, the de facto control of 
productive information over and above 
bare labour-power is an asset which 
can be capitalised and sold. This fact 
is indirectly reflected in bourgeois law 
in the form of the efforts of employ¬ 
ers to use law to prevent managers 
and technical specialists capitalising 
the information they de facto control: 
the fiduciary duties of agents and man¬ 
agers, exclusive-service contracts and 
restrictive covenants against competi¬ 
tion, contract terms imposing duties 
of confidentiality and giving the em¬ 
ployer rights to formal IPRs created in 
the course of employment, and so on. 

I argue that what immediately re¬ 
places capitalist rule is a regime in 
which the petty proprietor class re¬ 
mains present , but is subordinated 
to the proletariat, and class struggles 
between the proletariat and this class 
continue. It is mainly for this reason 
that, as I said in the first part of my 
reply, I personally think that ‘dicta¬ 
torship of the proletariat’ or ‘working 
class rule’ is a more scientific descrip¬ 
tion of this regime than ‘socialism’. 
There is another reason which will 
appear below. 


The tendency of such a regime - if 
the managers, bureaucrats and profes¬ 
sionals in particular are held in politi¬ 
cal subordination to the wage-earner 
majority - is to supersede this class 
group through ‘overproducing’ hold¬ 
ers of the information monopolised 
by the managerial middle class and 
thereby devalorising the informa¬ 
tion in question, and through rota¬ 
tion of offices leading to rotation of 
employments. 

This idea is not a novelty. Engels 
argues it in the Anti-Diihring (1877). 4 
Comrade Cockshott in fact states in 
his letter that “unlike the peasant pro¬ 
prietor skilled workers or the intelli¬ 
gentsia were, in the USSR, products 
of the socialist economy itself. Its 
vast expansion of educational insti¬ 
tutes turned out a highly educated 
workforce.” 

This is a truth, but a half truth. The 
Soviet regime certainly produced large 
numbers of skilled workers and intel- 
ligentsy , and this group was certainly 
subordinated to the political bureau¬ 
cratic elite. But this production did not 
amount to overproduction of skilled 
workers and intelligentsy relative to 
the immediate needs of production. 
And the system of bureaucratic hierar¬ 
chy and private control of information 
constituted the bureaucratic ‘cadres’ 
and managers as a special group of 
private monopolists of information 
within the intelligentsia as a group. By 
doing so it barred the way to the eco¬ 
nomic tendency for the production of 
“a highly educated workforce” lead¬ 
ing to the supersession of the special 
role of intelligentsy decision-makers: 
ie, of class. 

Hence the other elements discussed 
in the second half of my reply: the 
need for rotation of official and mana¬ 
gerial posts - and, critically, the need 
for transparency and the abolition of 
official and business secrets, copy¬ 
right, rights of confidentiality, cabinet 
or central committee confidentiality, 
and so on. 

In reality, we cannot get to a work¬ 


ers’ movement which challenges capi¬ 
talism without addressing such issues 
of constitutional forms. The reason is 
that the existing constitutional forms 
in the workers’ organisations (trade 
unions, cooperatives, political parties) 
are based on the subordination of the 
membership to the officials and man¬ 
agers. And the common interest of the 
officials and managers (even of such 
small groups as the Socialist Workers 
Party!) with the officials and managers 
of the capitalist state and the corpora¬ 
tions operates to subordinate the work¬ 
ing class to the capitalist nation-state. 

Comrade Cockshott goes on to 
say that “Mike is implying that, the 
more scientifically and technically 
advanced a socialist economy be¬ 
comes, the stronger will grow the 
petty bourgeoisie, and thus the more 
premature and futile will be the at¬ 
tempt to establish socialism. This is 
where his argument leads, but I sus¬ 
pect that he will not want to pursue 
it to this logical conclusion.” 

This is completely misconceived. 
Comrade Cockshott’s argument here 
contains an implicit claim that scientif¬ 
ic and technical advance in socialism 
will continue and push further the ten¬ 
dency under capitalism to individual 
lifelong specialisation on particular 
tasks (usually, if misleadingly, called 
‘division of labour’). But this is the 
opposite of the claims of Marx and 
Engels about the future. 

To quote the passage of the Anti- 
Diihring cited above: “[Production 
is most encouraged by a mode of dis¬ 
tribution which allows all members 
of society to develop, maintain and 
exercise their capacities with maxi¬ 
mum universality. It is true that, to 
the mode of thought of the educated 
classes ... it must seem monstrous in 
time to come there will no longer be 
any professional porters or architects, 
and that the man who for half an hour 
gives instructions as an architect will 
also act as a porter for a period, un¬ 
til his activity as an architect is once 
again required.” 


This direction away from lifelong 
specialisation is not a mere utopia, 
but already grows out of the dynam¬ 
ics of capitalism. On the one hand, 
the tighter the specialisation, the 
more it can potentially be robotised. 
In the ‘classic case’ of professional 
specialism - medicine, for example 
- there has been recent rapid devel¬ 
opment of computer-aided diagnosis 
(because even lifelong specialisa¬ 
tion does not allow consistent human 
recall of the full range of possibili¬ 
ties) and robotic surgery (because 
for some purposes the robot is less 
prone to slips and lapses of attention 
than the human surgeon). 

On the other hand, the high devel¬ 
opment of the productivity of labour 
has produced conditions in which 
huge amounts of capital wash around 
the financial system without being put 
to productive use. Meanwhile, in the 
imperialist countries there are massive 
levels of make-work unproductive 
labour, and excessive hours worked, 
both in state and private sectors. And 
in the semi-colonial ‘third world’ and 
former Stalinist ‘transitional’ coun¬ 
tries there are (more simply) extraor¬ 
dinarily high levels of standing unem¬ 
ployment and pauperisation. 

If this was a matter of Malthusian 
overpopulation relative to produc¬ 
tive capacity it would ‘solve itself’ 
through massive famines; to the con¬ 
trary, the reality is that current global 
production can support the present 
population, but the capitalist order 
cannot make real work available for 
people to do. 

Any solution to this last problem 
will involve not only shorter working 
hours, but also major extensions of 
time spent by individuals in education, 
training and retraining, and a move 
towards rotational employment. It 
also therefore necessarily involves 
the proposition that work is already 
becoming, as Marx argued it would 
become under communism, “not only 
a means of life but life’s prime want”. 5 

This last point has profound impli- 
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cations for the question of economic 
alternatives to capitalism. What it tells 
us is that socialism, in the sense of 
an economic alternative to capitalism, 
needs at once to have aims profoundly 
different from capitalism. It will have 
to start with the aim of all-round hu¬ 
man development, as opposed to ei¬ 
ther the aim of maximising productive 
output (a project which is in any case 
running up against the habitability of 
the biosphere) or that of economis¬ 
ing on total labour time. Its incentive 
structure and economic rationality will 
therefore have to be profoundly differ¬ 
ent from the capitalist incentive struc¬ 
ture and capitalist ‘rational choice’. 

Economic 

alternatives 

In my reply to comrade Cockshott’s 
original critique I said that the basic 
reason my book did not discuss the 
question of immediate economic 
alternatives to capitalism was “the 
potential minimum basis of Marxist 
unity: not about a global alternative 
on everything”. As to the character of 
the book, I stick by this point. It is 
about the workers’ movement under 
capitalism and the road to the goal of 
working class political power. It was 
already ambitious in scope without 
discussing the economics of the 
transition to communism. 

Comrade Cockshott in his letter 
makes three points in response to this 
(I have slightly reordered them for the 
benefit of clarity of my response). The 
first is - to paraphrase - that the book’s 
emphasis on political democracy 
sounds like the Eurocommunists’ 
process of abandonment of 
communist commitment. From the 
tone of comrade Cockshott’s letter at 
this point I take it that that the first 
part of my reply at least eased what 
he calls a “worry”. 

The second point is that “without 
a working class political economy 
there can be no political workers’ 
movement ... Without its own 
political economy labour cannot 
advance policies to change the way 
the economy operates.” Moreover, 
“To reconstitute a socialist movement 
capable of winning not just core 
working class support, but the support 
of a majority of the population, that 
movement is going to need very clear 
and convincing economic policies ...” 

This point is broadly sound, 
if a little overstated. It poses two 
questions. The first is that there are 
a range of different proposals for the 
future economy on offer. Comrade 
Cockshott and his co-author, Allin 
Cottrell, have offered one in Towards 
a new socialism ( TNS - 1993) and 
more recently in ‘A defence of 
socialism in the 21st century’ (DOS 
- 2008). 6 Beside the wide range of 
‘market socialist’ and left social 
democratic proposals on offer, other 
fairly systematically argued versions 
of socialism include Hillel Ticktin’s 
‘What will a socialist society be like?’ 
(1997), A1 Campbell’s ‘Democratic 
planned socialism’ (2002) and David 
Laibman’s ‘Democratic coordination’ 
(2002), and Michael Albert’s Parecon 
(2004). 7 This is not remotely an 
exhaustive list. 

The problem is choosing between 
the multiplicity of different options - 
that is, if we are required to choose 
between them in order to get to the 
first-base stage of having a moderately 
sized minority communist party 
which can begin to act effectively in 
the real world, as opposed to umpteen 
grouplets. The problem is accentuated 
by the fact that Marxist political 
economy expertise is not merely 
splintered between grouplets , but has 
shifted to a considerable extent into 
the academy and become splintered 
between individuals. My view is that 
we are more likely to make successful 
choices on detailed economic 
policy with a party, initially based 
on outline goals, which can bring 


together a wider range of expertise 
than any group or individual theorist 
possesses. 

The second question posed is why 
it should be necessary to specify 
economic policy in detail. After all, 
the mass socialist workers’ movement 
developed in the late 19th and early 
20th century on the basis of Marxist 
political economy as a critique of 
capitalism. But, as to the alternative 
to capitalism, it offered merely a 
general aim, immediate demands, 
and - fundamentally - the practical 
activity of trade unions, cooperatives, 
mutuals, workers’ education, etc, as 
representing the alternative. The 
movement offered little more in the 
way of positive economic policy for 
the future society than some hand- 
waving (Bebel’s Woman and socialism 
and so on) and some utopian fiction 
(Morris’s News from nowhere and 
so on). So why do we need precise 
economic alternatives now? 

Soviet failure 

The answer to the second question is 
at least partly, as comrade Cockshott 
says in his letter, that in the 1980s 
and 1990s “the labour movement 
worldwide suffered an enormous 
ideological setback ... In that setback 
the very idea of socialism as a distinct 
way of organising the economy was 
apparently discredited.” That is to 
say, in substance, that the idea of 
socialism was discredited by the fall 
of the USSR, the fact that the USSR 
was generally identified as ‘socialist’, 
and the particular form of the fall, that 
the leaders of the USSR denounced its 
economy as ‘inefficient’. 

In particular, there was a revival in 
the academy and in particular among 
economists of the arguments of the 
Austrian school (von Mises and Hayek) 
that socialist planning was impossible 
for reasons of the complexity of the 
calculations involved. This filtered 
through into politics as the ‘efficient 
markets theory’ - and neoliberalism. 
This is the immediate context of 
comrade Cockshott’s third point. This 
is that my use of Marx’s arguments for 
a minimum programme misses out all 
the water that has “has gone under the 
bridge since 1880”. 

“As the labour movement became 
more powerful, it began, from the 
1920s on under Marxian and other 
socialist influence, to challenge the 
economic dominance of capital. In the 
process it needed a political economy 
that went beyond Marx’s description 
and critique of Victorian capitalism. 

“People like Neurath, Feldman, 
Kalecki, Lange and Dickinson 
provided a body of ideas that could both 
guide socialist economic policy and 
provide a refutation of the ideologies 
put forward by early 20th century 
bourgeois economists. This ideological 
foundation allowed the movement to 
advance confidently to challenge the 
institutions of capitalist economy. 
It gave socialism an intellectual 
credibility that meant even orthodox 
economics textbooks treated it as a 
viable alternative system.” 

Otto Neurath (1882-1945), 
Michal Kalecki (1899-1970), Oskar 
Lange (1904-65) and HD Dickinson 
(1899-1968) were participants in the 
‘socialist calculation debate’. With the 
exception of Neurath, they rejected 
the labour theory of value in favour of 
marginalism and argued for forms of 
‘market socialism’ in which there were, 
at least, markets in consumer goods. 
GA Feldman was a Soviet economist 
(of the school of EA Preobrazhensky) 
who developed a model of planning 
for economic development based on 
Marx’s ‘reproduction schemas’ in 
Capital Vol 2. 8 

This selection of authors (notably 
not including Preobrazhensky’s 
important work on the contradictions 
of the transition period) reflects choices 
of how to respond to the fall of the 
USSR made by comrades Cockshott 
and Cottrell in TNS. These choices 


provide -1 think - reasons not to choose 
the economic proposals of TNS. 

The first choice was to characterise 
the USSR as (defectively) socialist. 
This was in contrast to the substantial 
element of the left which insisted 
and continues to insist that it was 
not socialist. Perhaps it was ‘state 
capitalist’ (some ‘left’ and ‘council’ 
communists, Maoists and sub- 
Trotskyists) or the domination of 
capital without capitalists (Meszaros). 
Perhaps it was a “degenerated workers’ 
state” (‘orthodox’Trotskyists). Perhaps 
it was a sui generis form (Ticktin) or 
“ectopic society” (Conrad). 

Comrades Cockshott’s and Cottrell’s 
case for calling the regime ‘socialist’ is 
that the USSR was a society in which 
the social surplus was extracted not 
through the wage relation, but through 
political decisions in the form of a plan 
(77VSpp4-6). 

This approach has the advantage 
(shared with the CPGB’s use of our 
name) of forcing you to confront head- 
on in argument with people who are not 
already leftwingers two questions. The 
first is what was wrong with the regime, 
and the second is what went wrong with 
it as results of errors by people who 
were still, in the 1920s, subjectively 
committed to Marxian communism. 
The alternative approaches try (in 
practice usually unsuccessfully) to 
evade these questions by taking moral 
distance from the USSR. 

The problem with this choice is also 
a problem with the use of ‘socialist’ 
in our (original and redrafted) Draft 
programme. It is that, since ‘socialist 
society’ is also widely used as a 
synonym for ‘communist society’, 
it elides the distinction between the 
period of transition between capitalism 
and communism, and communism 
proper. It becomes unclear what are 
not goals, but necessary means of the 
transition, and what are long-term 
goals. 

This is exacerbated by the 
diagnosis of what went wrong with 
the USSR. Comrades Cockshott and 
Cottrell analyse that the plan more 
or less worked under Stalin due to 
a combination of the terror with 
“genuine pioneering fervour”. Under 
Brezhnev both were eroded and the 
plan lacked an internal mechanism to 
motivate continued economic growth 
and appropriate allocation of resources 
(TNS pp6-7). They deny that the 
absence of democracy was a sufficient 
explanation of the latter problem. 

This is partly because they 
understand the role of democracy as 
being simply to mobilise public consent 
to the plan decisions (TNS p6), or to 
overcome particularist sectionalism 
(DOS, note 11), though the plan options 
are actually constructed by ‘experts’. 
It is not to force the subordination of 
the managers and ‘specialists’ to the 
proletarian majority. The consequence 
is that TVS hand-waves aside the GIGO 
(garbage in, garbage out) effects on 
the planning process caused by false 
reporting by managers who want to 
keep their jobs (which are present in 
capitalist managerial hierarchies and 
even in the small SWP apparat of 
district organisers). 9 

Secondly, comrades Cockshott and 
Cottrell recognise that the USSR was 
unavoidably a war economy (TNS 
pp60-61). The core state apparats in 
the UK and US regarded themselves 
as at war with the Soviet regime 
between 1917 and 1941 and between 
1946 and 1991 and continued during 
these periods to carry on blockade and 
covert operations against the Soviet 
regime. So the USSR was constantly 
trying to catch up with ‘the west’ and 
never quite succeeding. But they do 
not integrate in their argument fully 
what this implies. That is, that even an 
entirely democratic regime with the 
best possible planning arrangements 
could not have avoided the real choice 
between guns and butter which was 
part of the inability of the system to 
deliver consumer goods. 


In this respect, TNS is still 
within Stalin’s paradigm of 
‘socialism in a single country’ and 
‘peaceful coexistence’. 10 That is, 
the characterisation of the USSR as 
‘socialist’ slips away from recognition 
that the USSR on its own could never 
have been more than an instrumentfor 
the global overthrow of capitalism. 
Capitalism is and has from the 
beginning of its ascendancy been a 
simple system of competing states, 
but an international articulated system 
headed by a global top-dog state. 
There are strong reasons to suppose 
that ‘backward’ countries in this world 
order cannot ‘catch up’ unless the top- 
dog state promotes their doing so for 
geopolitical reasons. The overthrow 
of capitalism will therefore have to be 
global. 11 

The choice to call the USSR 
‘socialist’ and the consequent 
ambiguity between the period of 
transition and (global) communism 
results in the ambiguity of comrades 
Cockshott and Cottrell’s remedies for 
the failings of‘Soviet-style socialism’: 
‘Athenian’ democracy plus a better 
form of plan, plus the replacement of 
money by ‘labour tokens’. 

As I have already discussed in 
my two articles replying to comrade 
Cockshott, the idea of ‘Athenian’ 
democracy, while partly helpful 
in imagining the possible forms of 
decision-making for communism (if 
over-schematic), fails to deal with 
the necessary class struggles of the 
period of the transition to communism. 
The economic proposals of TNS , on 
the other hand, are partly helpful in 
drawing attention to some problems of 
the immediate transition. But the price 
is a conception of communism which 
would retain some of the decisive 
failings of capitalism. 

Semi-quasi- 
market socialism 

‘Market socialism’ is a generic term for 
forms of socialism (considered as an 
end goal comparable to communism) 
which combine public ownership 
and planning (and greater or lesser 
degrees of democracy, workers’ 
self-management, cooperatives, 
etc) with partial use of markets to 
arrange economic activity. Comrades 
Cockshott’s and Cottrell’s economic 
scheme is not market socialism 
proper, but combines a high element 
of planning with markets in (some) 
consumer goods , but without money 
in the proper sense. It can thus be called 
a semi-market socialism (the market 
is limited to consumer goods) and a 
quasi-market socialism (the market 
uses labour tokens, not money). 12 

The normal inegalitarian effects of 
markets are blocked by the fact that 
in the scheme consumer goods (a) are 
exclusively produced by public-owned 
firms and (b) can only be purchased 
with labour tokens. Labour tokens are 
not money; they are non-transferable 
between the holders and can only be 
used to purchase consumer goods. 
They represent hours contributed to 
common production. 

The members of the society 
decide by referendum on a high-level 
distribution of shares of the total 
social product between (1) the needs 
of reproduction, (2) new investment, 
(3) needs-based sectors like health and 
education and (4) consumer goods. 
Within this framework, the prices of 
consumer goods are set at market¬ 
clearing levels (in amounts of labour¬ 
time): so goods in short supply or 
high demand may be priced at more 
hours than they cost and vice versa. 
The consumer goods ‘quasi-market’ 
thus provides signals of consumer 
preferences, among other things as 
to the quality of competing goods 
offered by different producers. It also 
provides signals of efficiency, in terms 
of economy of labour-time, again as 
between competing producers of 
consumer goods. 


These signals can then be used 
(with a lot of computing power and 
software superior to that the USSR 
tried to use in the 1960s) to compute 
a technical plan for the distribution of 
raw materials, plant and machinery, etc 
to the different productive branches. 
In relation to the allocation of labour, 
TNS (pp34-40) contemplates limited 
use of differentials in areas of skills 
shortage or particularly unpleasant 
tasks, and if push comes to shove some 
conscription (which, as they point out, 
is not different in principle from the 
capitalist state’s cutting benefits to 
claimants who refuse work). 

TNS originated as an alternative to 
the market socialism proposals of Alec 
Nove’s Economics of feasible socialism 
(1983) and the marketising ‘reforms’ 
in the USSR of the Gorbachev period: 
ie, one which could in principle be 
immediately implemented in the USSR. 
The scheme remains one for more or 
less immediate implementation. The 
2004 draft preface to TNS suggests a 
quite short transition to the replacement 
of money with labour tokens (ppl4- 
15). The route proposed in comrades 
Cockshott, Cottrell and Heinz 
Dieterich’s 2010 pamphlet Transition 
to 21st century socialism in the EU is 
even shorter. 

Considered from this angle the 
critical weakness of the proposal is (as 
I argued before) failure to take proper 
account of the political and economic 
significance of the petty bourgeoisie. 

There are others, to give merely 
three examples. First, distinguishing 
producer and consumer goods is not 
straightforward. For example, hand 
tools are producer goods when supplied 
to a business; consumer goods when 
supplied to a hobbyist. Food items are 
usually consumer goods, but producer 
goods when supplied to a works 
canteen. 

Second, many ‘consumer goods’, 
like food and housing, enter into the 
reproduction costs of labour-power. 
Others, like children’s books, enter 
into the reproduction costs of skilled 
labour-power. Supply of such items 
falls in any plan to be classified as a 
part of the costs of reproduction. 

Third, there is a class of cases which 
even (most) pro-market economists 
recognise as ‘market failures’: for 
example, it may in advance make 
sense for each individual to travel by 
car, but the result if many people do 
so is traffic congestion. 13 This sort of 
‘market failure’ is as much a feature 
of the labour tokens scheme as of 
capitalist markets. 

These different sorts of difficulties 
are reflected in TNS in a series of ad 
hoc limitations to the quasi-market in 
consumer goods. This is restricted to 
“food, drink, entertainment, books, 
clothing, holiday travel and so forth 
- goods where ‘externalities’ are 
absent or unimportant” (TNS p79). It 
is also subject to controls for market 
failures, as in transport (pp69-70); to 
‘citizenship rights’ - for example, in 
education, childcare and healthcare 
(p78); to free distribution of goods, 
such as water, where the metering 
and charging costs exceed the income 
produced (pp79-80); and to some 
degree of food supply planning on the 
basis of public health and nutritional 
considerations (pp80-82). 

Hence the various planning 
algorithms, etc proposed in TNS 
probably do not succeed in creating 
planning ‘calculation’ on the basis 
of labour inputs and final consumer 
demand. They do not, therefore, avoid 
the problem of the incommensurability 
of use-values, which is the fundamental 
objection of von Mises, Hayek and co 
to socialist planning. 

Semi-quasi-market 

communism? 

The other side of this coin is that the 
arguments for the mix of plan and 
quasi-market and the role of labour 
tokens appear to be transhistorical. 
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Cockshott and Cottrell do not present their 
scheme as a proposal for a transitional 
regime, but as the permanent, long-term 
alternative to capitalism. Why, then, does 
this permanent alternative require labour 
tokens and a quasi-market in consumer 
goods? 

The answer comes back to the balance 
sheet of the USSR and the debates with 
Nove and with the Austrian school 
objections. Cockshott and Cottrell identify 
the USSR as having failed because of its 
inability to deliver efficient allocation of 
labour, technical innovation and consumer 
goods. In this context they - like Kalecki, 
Lange and Dickinson - accept two 
fundamental arguments in favour of the 
free market. The first is that it provides 
an approximately efficient allocation 
of labour, and incentives for technical 
innovation. 

The second is that an economy of 
‘relative abundance’ - what Marx called 
the ‘higher stage’ of communism in the 
Critique of the Gotha programme - is 
absolutely unattainable ( TNS pp214-15). 
There will, therefore, be a substantial 
class of consumer goods which have to be 
rationed in some way: either by a market 
or quasi-market, or by direct bureaucratic 
rationing (or lottery, which for some 
reason they do not consider), or - as in 
the USSR - by queues. 

Efficiency 

There is an underlying problem with von 
Mises and co’s ‘socialist calculation’ 
objection. This is that markets do not, in 
fact, clear and there are not and cannot be 
any market-clearing prices: Say’s Law is 
false. There is no underlying tendency of 
capitalist markets to equilibrium. 

The limited appearance of markets as 
‘clearing’ and as satisfying human desires 
or rationally allocating labour is, in fact, 
given by a combination of three factors. 
The first is that capitalist markets are in 
reality far from equilibrium and have a 
permanent tendency to drive random 
growth and innovation. This tendency 
is necessarily periodically interrupted 
by cyclical crises of the type now in 
progress; but in the growth phase of the 
cycle equilibrium ideas have a certain 
plausibility. In the cyclical downswing 
market-equilibrium ideas tend to be 
discredited and a variety of (both planning- 
oriented and petty-bourgeois-nostalgic) 
economic alternatives are proposed. 

The second element is that even in the 
growth phase there is, in fact, massive 
waste: the wide availability of goods to 
consumers is given by the existence of 
stocks and their periodic devalorisation, 
either in bankruptcies or by dumping of 
time-expired goods in landfill, etc. Put 
another way, capitalism considered as a 
system of economic calculation requires 
very large ‘tolerances’. In addition, 
substantial ‘lubrication’ of the system is 
provided by the niche-market activities of 
elements of the petty bourgeoisie. 

Thirdly, the theory that markets clear, 
and so on, only has any serious degree of 
popularity in countries which are high up 
the global hierarchy of states. Being high 
in the global hierarchy of states means that 
the economy of these countries is affected 
by an inflow of social surplus product 
produced elsewhere (through interest 
on foreign loans, rents on formal IPRs, 
speculative profit on international financial 
transactions, returns on foreign direct 
investment, and so on) which increases 
local prosperity. In countries lower down 
the global hierarchy, neoliberal economics 
looks - except to narrow elite groups 
closely linked to US capital, its state and 
its NGOs - like a physics that predicts that 
the sun rises in the west. 

The point of these observations is 
not to attempt to trivialise the defects 
of the USSR (and similar economies), 
though it has to be said that the economic 
consequences of Yeltsin have produced in 
Russia widespread nostalgia for Stalin. It 
is to limit the degree of efficiency - even 
in labour-time allocation - that should be 
expected of any alternative to capitalism. 
There are lower bounds of effective 
coordination beyond which production is 
dislocated; but maximisation of efficiency 
is not in itself necessary to economic 


coordination. 

Nor - as I observed earlier in relation 
to the systemic decline of capitalism and 
endemic unemployment and make-work 
jobs, and to natural limits on unplanned 
‘growth’ - is maximisation of labour- 
saving and innovation in itself a desirable 
objective. Rather, the ‘maximising’ aim 
of communism as a social order relates 
to human potential and conscious human 
individual and collective choices about our 
lives in the world. 14 

Market rationing 

Is an economy of relative abundance 
absolutely unattainable? If it is, the 
schema of TNS is unsound in the sense 
that education and health provision should 
be returned to market rationing, as the 
neoliberals propose. But there are good 
reasons to suppose that it is not, explained 
by Ticktin in the 1997 article I cited above. 

Supply may be less limited than 
Cockshott and Cottrell suppose. For 
example, books are included in their market- 
rationed category - understandably in 1993. 
But Towards a new socialism has been for 
years available free on their website, and 
large numbers of out-of-copyright books 
are now available as free pdfs through 
Google books. Unusual and beautiful 
places (“holiday travel” - TNS p79) are 
undoubtedly a limited resource, and mass 
tourism to them involves exactly the same 
market failure as car travel. 15 But, though 
the technology has not yet reached anything 
like this point, it is entirely foreseeable 
that a virtual reality broadcast of the site 
could generate unlimited availability of the 
experience of presence at it. 

However, it has to be recognised that 
in general supply is not infinite. So an 
economy of absolute abundance in which 
individuals can simply take what they 
please is indeed absolutely unattainable. 
‘I want the whole of Australia, emptied, for 
myself to roam around in’ is untenable. 16 

The question, then, is whether human 
demand is unlimited. And here present- 
day reality actually points to the opposite 
conclusion. Capitalists do not behave as 
though demand would be unlimited if prices 
fell far enough: on the contrary, they engage 
in elaborate efforts to increase demand - for 
example, marketing efforts to sell new cars, 
or Microsoft’s cartel with the computer 
manufacturers to force early replacement 
of computer hardware by increasing 
the resource consumption of software. 
Compulsive eating, boozing and shopping 
- for example - are recognised as disorders. 
And so on. Avner Offer’s The challenge of 
affluence (Oxford 2006) discusses a wide 
range of related issues. 

In a sense the appearance of unlimited 
demand may be a result of the ‘trickle- 
down’ of capitalist mentalities. Precisely 
because markets do not clear, capitalism 
is dependent on unlimited growth and 
hence on the rejection or ‘overcoming’ of 
natural limits. This ‘Promethean’ quality of 
capital can naturally be expected to ‘trickle 
down’ to the lower orders. But this trickle- 
down has a psychological price, which is 
expressed in the prevalence of addiction 
and depression in the ‘affluent’ societies. 

Imagine that, contrary to this argument, 
demand is in fact unlimited. There is then 
no reason to suppose that demand is not 
unlimited in relation to health or educational 
services. Very many people would like 
to live longer, if they can do so in good 
health; demand for university places and 
for places in ‘successful’ schools is well 
above supply. Some form of rationing is 
then required, and the arguments of TNS for 
market rationing (with inequality reduced 
through the use of labour tokens) would 
apply with equal force. In fact, the point 
becomes more general. Once unlimited 
demand in general and as a transhistorical 
fact, and the utility of rationing through 
quasi-markets is conceded, the case for 
real markets - ie, for capitalism - becomes 
irresistible. 

Communism and 
transition 

This is not to say that market or quasi¬ 
market rationing, or the sort of technical 
planning based on economy of labour¬ 
time, that TNS discusses, has no place in 
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the forms of the transition to communism. 
In particular, in the case of the overthrow 
of capitalist rule in a single continent, a 
partial war economy is unavoidable until 
the working class overthrow, or a decisive 
naval and air/space defeat, of the lead 
states in the inevitable global capitalist 
counterrevolutionary coalition. And this 
does require institutional drivers for both 
innovation and efficient use of labour¬ 
time. Whether the approach of TNS is 
the right one is another and essentially 
technical question. 

The problem, as I have already 
said, is that the TNS scheme fudges the 
difference between immediate-term 
transitional forms and the nature of a 
communist society: which would be far 
more different from capitalist society, 
both in its goals and in its forms, than 
TNS allows. The transitional forms are 
necessarily, as Preobrazhensky argued, 
contradictory combinations of market 
and plan. 

And this brings me back to the starting 
point - comrade Cockshott’s critique of 
the lack of an economic alternative to 
capitalism in my book on strategy and his 
parallel critique of the lack of economic 
ambition of the CPGB PCC’s new draft of 
our Draft programme. The boot, I would 
argue, is on the other foot. Because we 
recognise that the victory of the working 
class over capital in the form of the 
overthrow of the capitalist is a moment 
in a more prolonged transition, we can 
also recognise that the communism 
which we ultimately aim for is a more 
human society, more profoundly unlike 
capitalism, than the short-term proposals 
of TNS • 

mike.macnair@weeklyworker.org.uk 

Notes 


What we 
fight for 

■ Our central aim is the organisation of communists, 
revolutionary socialists and all politically ad¬ 
vanced workers into a Communist Party. Without 
organisation the working class is nothing; with the 
highest form of organisation it is everything. 

■ The Provisional Central Committee organises mem¬ 
bers of the Communist Party, but there exists no real 
Communist Party today. There are many so-called 'par¬ 
ties’ on the left. In reality they are confessional sects. 
Members who disagree with the prescribed 'line’ are 
expected to gag themselves in public. Either that or 
face expulsion. 

■ Communists operate according to the principles of 
democratic centralism. Through ongoing debate we 
seek to achieve unity in action and a common world 
outlook. As long as they support agreed actions, 
members have the right to speak openly and form 
temporary or permanent factions. 

■ Communists oppose the US-UK occupation of Iraq and 
stand against all imperialist wars but constantly strive 
to bring to the fore the fundamental question - ending 
war is bound up with ending capitalism. 

■ Communists are internationalists. Everywhere we 
strive for the closest unity and agreement of working 
class and progressive parties of all countries. We op¬ 
pose every manifestation of national sectionalism. It 
is an internationalist duty to uphold the principle, 'One 
state, one party’. To the extent that the European 
Union becomes a state then that necessitates EU- 
wide trade unions and a Communist Party of the EU. 

■ The working class must be organised globally. With¬ 
out a global Communist Party, a Communist Interna¬ 
tional, the struggle against capital is weakened 
and lacks coordination. 

■ Communists have no interest apart from the working 
class as a whole. They differ only in recognising 
the importance of Marxism as a guide to practice. 
That theory is no dogma, but must be constantly 
added to and enriched. 

■ Capitalism in its ceaseless search for profit puts the 
future of humanity at risk. Capitalism is synonymous 
with war, pollution, exploitation and crisis. As a global 
system capitalism can only be superseded globally. 
All forms of nationalist socialism are reactionary and 
anti-working class. 
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■ The capitalist class will never willingly allow their 
wealth and power to be taken away by a parliamen¬ 
tary vote. They will resist using every means at their 
disposal. Communists favour using parliament and 
winning the biggest possible working class rep¬ 
resentation. But workers must be readied to make 
revolution - peacefully if we can, forcibly if we must. 

■ Communists fight for extreme democracy in all 
spheres of society. Democracy must be given a social 
content. 

■ We will use the most militant methods objective 
circumstances allow to achieve a federal republic of 
England, Scotland and Wales, a united, federal Ireland 
and a United States of Europe. 

■ Communists favour industrial unions. Bureaucracy 
and class compromise must be fought and the trade 
unions transformed into schools for communism. 

■ Communists are champions of the op¬ 
pressed. Women’s oppression, combating racism and 
chauvinism, and the struggle for peace and ecological 
sustainability are just as much working class questions 
as pay, trade union rights and demands for high- 
quality health, housing and education. 
■Socialism represents victory in the battle for 
democracy. It is the rule of the working class. Socialism 
is either democratic or, as with Stalin’s Soviet Union, 
it turns into its opposite. 

■ Socialism is the first stage of the worldwide transi¬ 
tion to communism - a system which knows neither 
wars, exploitation, money, classes, states nor 
nations. Communism is general freedom and the real 
beginning of human history. 

■ All who accept these principles are urged to join 
the Communist Party. 
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Bourgeoisie 
running out of 
options 


Not so green shoots 


T he end of another quarter of an¬ 
other financial year has left the 
capitalist world in a state of all¬ 
round confusion as to the prospects 
for economic recovery. 

This should really surprise nobody 
- after all, no major imperialist 
government, barring the US to an 
extent, has any clue as to how to 
get out of the present economic rut. 
In Britain and elsewhere in Europe, 
the only answer being touted by our 
‘leaders’ is public spending cuts raised 
to the level of autocannibalism. The 
level of cuts demanded will ravage 
infrastructure and impoverish the 
population - not the well-trodden 
path to economic recovery in anyone’s 
book, yet somehow sold to the general 
population as a necessary corrective 
to years of ‘imprudent’ overspending. 

In Britain, we have the unedifying 
spectacle of Philip Green, a high-street 
clothing mogul, wielding the axe - 
presumably on the basis that his tacky 
wares must be distributed ‘efficiently’. 
(Perhaps he will start by cutting back 
on his own shameless tax evasion - 
but, in economics as in everything 
else, we should not expect miracles.) 

Sure enough, it seems that the ac¬ 
cession to power of various blood¬ 
thirsty austerity governments has 
not jolted the world economy into a 
tremendous turnaround (though no 
economist or politician was stupid 
enough to suggest it would, anyway). 

On the sunny side, much is being 
made in Britain of a small hike in 
‘consumer confidence’ on our shores 
- this is supposed to raise hopes of 
getting through the present economic 
turmoil without facing the dreaded 
‘double dip’ recession. 

The headline figure here is the 
cryptically named GfK NOP consumer 
confidence index (that’s ‘Growth for 
Knowledge National Opinion Poll’), 
yet another of those quasi-scientific 
quantitative measures that vulgar 
bourgeois economics has made it its 
mission to crunch endlessly - it has 
risen 4.1 points. This rigorous datum 
of knowledge was produced by ... 
asking 2000 British consumers how 
positive they felt about their personal 
financial circumstances. (Wisely, 
under-16s are excluded, since it would 
take a nuclear armageddon to dent 
their ‘consumer confidence’.) 

Taken together with a “surprisingly 
robust” 1.2% second-quarter growth 
rate this year, the way is open for all 
manner of facile economic optimism. 1 
Of course, one does not have to be a 
Marxist to be unimpressed by such 
thin evidence of recovery - especially 
taken with ominous news coming 
from the other side of the Atlantic. 

The US economy has grown by 
1.6% in the same quarter - one may 
borrow The Guardian's faint praise 
and call this “surprisingly robust” as 
well, since most analysts expected 
it to be around 1.3%. Yet nobody is 
pretending this is good news; while 
the holiday season consumer boom 
managed to drive growth up to about 
5% in the autumn, it is clear that the 
US is not out of the woods. The BBC 
suggests that a minimum of 3% is 
needed just to stop unemployment 
figures rising, at a time when the 



best part of 10 million Americans are 
jobless - and that is just the official 
figure, which is routinely fiddled by 
capitalist governments. 2 

Where the US leads, in economic 
health as in most other things, the 
capitalist world as a whole is pulled 
behind it. Panic over US figures led to 
lurches on the Japanese stock markets, 
when the Japanese government’s 
new stimulus package left investors, 
in another choice phrase from The 
Guardian , “underwhelmed” 3 - that 
is, underwhelmed to the point of a 
3.6% drop on the Nikkei stock index. 
Markets in Britain and western Europe 
experienced their own shocks. So 
much for ‘consumer confidence’ 
counting for anything. 

In a sense, what we have here are 
two stories with the same ending. 
The US - along with Japan - has 
consistently attempted different kinds 
of stimulus measures since the crisis 
bit, albeit with a rather lukewarm 
attitude to the whole thing. Billions 
of dollars have been spent on, or 
earmarked for, new nuclear power 
plants, for example; General Motors 
and Chrysler, two of the big three 
American automobile companies, 


received government bail-outs from 
the new Obama administration, and 
the third, Ford, was offered a line of 
government credit if it was needed. 

Meanwhile, as we have noted, 
European governments are simply 
going straight in for cuts and austerity; 
balancing the books, it is argued, is 
necessary to prevent cuts in sovereign 
credit ratings and, subsequently, 
enormous hikes in interest rates on 
state debt. Weekly Worker readers will 
be more than aware of the devastation 
promised us by Cameron and Clegg; 
if not, they need only look to Greece, 
Spain and Ireland. 

Yet the US economy continues to 
falter - two years since the collapse 
of Lehman Bros, and three since the 
subprime mortgage market, the first 
domino in a long chain, began to 
fall. So, likewise, do the economies 
of western Europe. In America, this 
does not bode well for Barack Obama 
and the Democrats - having managed 
to please none of the people, none 
of the time over healthcare reform, 
triggering an ugly rightwing backlash 
and mass alienation of their core 
support simultaneously, now they 
must go into a delicately poised mid¬ 


term congressional election with all- 
too-visible economic woes hanging 
over their heads. 

Both Britain and the US can at 
least claim that their economies are 
growing. Yet Marxists cannot take 
headline growth figures for granted 
- after all, they have been propped up 
for years by finaglings in high finance, 
which had long turned to the creation 
of fictional money values through in¬ 
ordinately complex trading of debts 
and derivatives. The financial system 
managed to hide this basic fact in an 
incomprehensible fog of utterly use¬ 
less activity - its success in this is 
almost admirable - and put the inevi¬ 
table crash off by years. 

The problem, however, is even 
more complicated. The truth is that, 
contrary to many authors in the 
Marxist tradition, finance capital is 
not simply a parasite on productive 
activity, or a strange sort of ziggurat 
erected atop it (an idea derived in 
the last instance from anti-Semitic 
literature, which attempted to draw a 
substantial distinction between honest 
trade and ‘Jewish’ usury). Large- 
scale investment banks are needed 
to provide credit, which in turn is 
necessary because different companies 
turn over on different timescales. With 
easily available credit lines, capital 
can be invested in the most efficient 
manner - a failure to sell stock fast 
enough can be overcome by the use 
of advanced supplies of money from 
banks. 

So all this fictional capital cannot 
but have had effects in nominally 
‘productive’ sectors of the economy. In 
Britain (and, indeed, in the US, where 
the sub-prime mortgage crash began), 
this is most obvious in the housing 
boom of the last decade; absurdly 
spiralling house prices, bought and 
sold on a mostly speculative basis, 
led to a boom in the construction of 
luxury accommodation. 

Once credit dried up, so did 
mortgages - which were being handed 
out in much the same free-spirited way 
as the sale of stocks and shares ‘on 
the margin’ (that is, with up to 90% 


covered by bank loans) in the run-up 
to the 1929 Wall Street crash. Now, 
in the most incongruous locations of 
the most incongruous British cities, 
there stand high-rise blocks of luxury 
apartments, vapidly designed and 
sparsely occupied. 

So is there a way out for capitalism? 
Not in the positive sense - that is, it 
is difficult, with the balance of class 
forces being what it is, to imagine a 
determinate government policy, even 
one imposed on the world by the US 
hegemon state, that can overcome 
all this chaos. Keynesian stimulus 
measures gave the world a long boom 
after World War II and, coupled with 
conscious class organisation, indeed 
improved the quality of life of the 
working classes in the imperialist 
world. But this ‘ransom’ had to be 
paid, in the last instance, out of the 
overall global surplus product - which 
meant it relied, and continues to rely, 
on super-exploitation of the non¬ 
imperialist world. 

That said, capitalism will survive 
until it is consciously overthrown 
- or until it drives itself into a 
terminal crisis (the “barbarism” 
of Luxemburg’s “socialism or 
barbarism”). The consequence of long¬ 
term economic chaos is that capital is 
destroyed - which leaves capitalism 
the opportunity to produce it all over 
again. From the historical perspective 
of the interests of the human race, 
this activity is profoundly wasteful 
and useless; but it works wonders for 
headline GDP growth figures. 

The left has to provide a serious 
alternative to all this - not, as it tends 
to, propose basically Keynesian 
measures with a pro-worker twist, 
which is simply a capitalist parlour 
trick of a different kind, but the 
political economy of the working 
class • 

James Turley 

james.turley@weeklyworker.org.uk 

Notes 

1. The Guardian August 31. 

2. www.bbc.co.uk/news/business-l 1112364. 

3. The Guardian August 31. 
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